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Each year the officers of the United States National 
-Student Association are required to* report on their activities. The 
report is for the year 1974-75 and di^usses -Activities in -the 
administra-tion^ of the national office including a brief overvietJ of 
th^8 ^^inances and operation of the national office. On-going ^ 
^administrative programs including the Office of Educational Affairs^, 
"thg NSAVlobby^ the. Of ficW^of Political Affairs^ and the internship 
progra^a are highlighted. i;^if ormatlon dissemina'tio:^^^ through the 
Student Goverri'ment Infotrmatiion Service^ area gonf fences, the' NSA • 
HagaSj.ne«, and other publications. Ha jor • sponsore^d pr^o^^ams reported- 
on include the NatioiKti\ Third World Student Coalition/'^e National 
/^^ay Student Center <^ Naii^nal >Student Committee for FarmifckerSi^ 
National Women's Center /*i^od Action Center^ and Nationa^^ Campus- 
Alliance for Amnesty The service division is involved iimthe 
Insurance Trus-^ and the National iStudent Travel Bureau. t1^ report 
concludes with a look to the future of -the association wit^^ som^ - / 
speci'fic, recoiihffi^ndations' for maint^iinihg the organization's 
viability. (JllF) - _ ' ^ 
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to this report and the Officers vould like to express their 
appreciation. It's not enough, however/ to say ^ that without 
their assistance, this report \rould not have bieen completed. 
That .is true; but without ^eir skill and dedication, the 
year itself would nots4ieve been poss'ibre; Their perseverance 
through three long months without pay kept the Association, 
and us, going\ Our gratitude ,wh:^ch is deeply ^ felt , cpuld 
n^er be . adequately expressed.,, 
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Althbugh, the primary , purpose 6f this: document is to 
serve as an administrative report on* the activities of' the • 
Association over the past year, we hope that it will also be 
vised as a tool for determining the future of NSA. 

Part one attempts to convey our work in trying to achieve 
the goals set. by the 27th Congress; it outlines bur successes 
as well as our limitation's, in the hope .that it will be \/ 
possible to learn from both. Although they are colored by our 
frame of reference, an attempt cwas made to set forth events' 
factually , followed by our conclusions drawn after a year of 
experience . 

- Partt two erideavors tc^ expand upon those conclusions in 
a. manner which makes their significance, in the .light of NSA's 
future, more understandable ^ ^ * ^ ' 

Our .year is over and it is, of course, the future which 
is mopt important. *It is possible for an oijgahization as 
established as NSA to limp along and somehow survive. It re- 
quires enormous faiths ^effort and money to make an organization 
vital enough, innovative enough and productive enough t^o be 
worthy of continued support. It requires that a line be drawn 
between i^ose who stand idly by with their hands out^and those 
who are willing to work. 

We have concluded that profound organizational changes 
will be necessary if NSA is to continue to serve the long range 
goals of American students. The future of NSA requires one 
thipg: commitmant. We believe, as we hope you will, that NSA 
is worthy of it. 
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CHAPTER I: - ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL OFFICE 



DETERMIISIING GOALS AND PRIORITIES 
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OlPERATION OF THE NATIQNAL OFFICE^ 
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Detennihipg Goal^ ^and Priorities / , 



E^cfi year, ^the .NSi^v Congress passes an overwhelming - 
amount af policy mandatfes j Some . are i>assed simply as state- 
ments of policy on a give issue; most,, hovrever,. demand that r . 
spme sort' of action be taken d.uring. the dqming y^ar. Last - ^ 

ye^r over 50 mandates were passed by th^ 27th' NSC; 
^ ' It'is/i:he duty of the President an^a the Vice-Ptesident ^ > ^ 

* .to attempt to fulfill these mandates and to -def iri^ the policy - r 
of NSA based on the Constitution and its Preainble and the 

' - • * 

' • enactments of the Congress^ and* the National Supervisory ^ • 

Board. " Put* simply, it v/ould sometimes be easier to juggle 
• while trying to pull rabbits out of a hat. 

\ With the aid of the National Supervisory Board, an 
attempt was made to fulfill the mandates of the 27th NSC, 
and this report' deals in depith with the results of that work. 
In discussing each area, we have*- tried to explain, not only 
what was done, but why we chose to w6rk on that particular 

\ project^ ' 

Some projects were more successful than. others; some 
• reiceived-'ntore emphasis than others. Often this was the result' 
of external circumstances rather than of subjective decisions. 
The availability of pur5i^^=» funding, legal problems, financial 
. - constraints, ane^ the interest and commitmenli of students, , 

played a decisive role in several' instances . Severe financial 
cutbacks caused by a number of factors resulted in a small, 
^. , over-burdened staff. ' Choosfng priorities with Extreme care ^ 

I k became an absolute necessity and for each project allocated 

/I resources, staff or other supflort, another project suffered, 

i Given the^^ct o5 limited resources, weighing various methods 

] ^ of fulfilling each goal was also important. The findl results 
[5 took- dif forent forms ; programs of varying lengths, resource 

I . people -sent to Area Conferences, lobbying; publications for ^ . 

' t\\e Congress, etc^.. It should be noted that decisions wfere 
made and changed 'as various factors shifted throughout the 
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ye^r. Although this was Sometimes f rus'trating , we invariably 
tried ^o* exploit our limitations by working around them. 

When it came down to the bottom line ^ difficult. decisions 
«;>we'?^ based on giving priority to those programs - and activities 
which would most substantially, support the overall goals of , 
the Association,, v 



• 'I The Association? s / finances may seem somev?iiat7(iif ficult 
to comprehend by stude|ht goVe?nmerit leaders who are used to, 
receiving a set fee, Dase'd on» the nxnnfcer of s^deirts in--^ * 
attendance, from theit administration?. NSA's income ;fluftt- 

Vuates from year to yWar, and the sources vary, of ten ' drasti- 
cally, based on the mood on the campuses, the leadership. 
of the officers-, the/jstate of the economy, and the priorities 
of the constituency./ * ^' ' , ^ - • 

,tt is therefor^ Vfery difficult if not ' impossible t6 
project income,, and^ the . formulation of budget is equally 

. hard, ^here are certain things we caai- generalize a^out. » 
Incpmg frofit services has sta^bali^ied at about 5^40, 000, per 

j'year. Without new organizing drives; w^ conla not hope to 
increase th^t amount- appreciably ; Income from publications 
sales and .miscei:y!aneous' sources, is usually about $10, 000 ^per 
year, and dues iAqome has fluctuated at about $20 , 000 ^per ^ 
year for the pa^t few years. Beyorid these rough pro jecti-ons , 
however, tdiereyis little *the National ^'ff ice can count on. 

9^' We 'do . knoXv what it cpsts just t9 -keep the dodrs o^f the 
Association open. For inistance, t^je mortgage -payjfifents are 

^ due the f'irst of each month^ Essential ,services/like 
''eiectrioity, gas, water, telephone, and trash collection 

'are fairly constant.* Property taxes are annual affairs, 
an'd .payments ^re made regularly to our attorneys and 
accpunt^^s (albeit a"t prp : bono rates-) . - . ^ 

' Th^^^i-owing list and estimates will give you anl;^dea 
o/ the monthly cbsts of running NSA merely from the stai^- 
point of keeping the doors open: , ' 
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mort^age^, . v 560.00 per month 

'electricity 200.00 . : 

gas (heat) , 15().0a 

• trash collection 45.00 

telephofie 950.00 

copier* 20D . 00 

taxes (property) 20G- 00 

'prof, services 500.00 

posta9e ^ - ' 225 . 00 

.030. ;oo ^ . 



This^figure does not^include Contractual obligation^ * 
• equipment like typewriters and the postage meter whfch' \ . 
must be leased, and it does not count aay money paid fo.1;:' 
salaries or expenses like' travel, payment of long-term- 
N debts, and. the bailing out. of fipanci^lly disasterous 
^'^ea Conferences. But, as a rule of ' thumb, i^.-takes 
about three thousand dollars a month to-k^ee^ running 
before we pay the people who do tfte wotk. i 

Once you add the people, ,you have salaries, taxes, 
long distance calls , . printing , ;and so on.. At the begiJi- 
ning of th*e year we estimated that salaries and payroll 
taxes for the' ye^r would total about $75 ,000, and with 
travel, printings and miscellaneous (building maintenance, 
paper towels, light bulbs and v^hat-have-you) , we began^ 
looking for. the ihcome to balance a projected need of 
royghiy $125 , 000 . Remembej:, we were oaly sure of income 
of • about ^70 , OOb (above)'' . leaving ^ need for -$55 ,000 . . 
The only ^source we could turn to was private contributor^ 
in the form of. foundations and uni^s . 

T^is section is intended only to give you a very 
brief overview of 'NSA's finandes. A comprehensive finan- 
cial report accompanies this Of ficers , Report • 



Operation. of '^th-e Natio nal ^Office ,j . ' 

^ \ ' : — ' » ' — — — - ' N • ' / r 

Peop.le somelffm of the National' Off ice in hushed', 

'atones. -.They ' must e^n^vlsdon a brigh|:, gleaming-, f|lag'-f lying; ^ 
marble .eSifice; a sort of great student government in the. 
sky..' ];n,rea*$?:yy tliie National^ Of f'Tce^ Is- a -double townhouse 
loeatea*' inf^ Nortlt&rest D;C. , in -close/pjroxl^nity to sev.erai em~ 
bassies, It was purchased in/ 1967 vO'ith -CIA funds ^and ^as ' 
deeded oyer to NSA afe* part of ti>e (divorce settlement that 
same year; , ' - - ; * ' , ' ' - ' ^ • 

"^ ' '"^^The building. was' renovated ^in ' 1967^/ J)*ut no capital 
imprpve^l*ents have' been made sinc^' the'^no. . The* paint' Is did and 
flaking*, 'the "roof "leak^^ the furnituire is ancient. ^ Recently, 



,w@-were forqed to make some -irnmecjiate internal' changes in ^ 

\drd^r ta sa-^^f^ the fire inspector. Most minor plumbing, 

eT.ectrical and other repair^ m^^jor emergencies 

are h'andled by^lyin Chapman who has been the NSA custodian, 

"night watchman and all-around godfather for the past ten 

years. cp.e^nin5 services and internal trash collection are 

provided by the ^pu|:ce Collective, an outside or^and^zation 

Id in tuirn-raceivfe their office spac^. on the entire fourth 

:loor rent-rfree. - v 

. ^ • * 

The building is four^stories tall with a full basement. 



It is still structured^ internally likq two separate houses 
and contains some thirty individual offices. Several of them 
are unusable due to water damage caused ""by the leaking roof. 
Over tlte years, yariog^ of f icers have come up with the bright 
idea selling the buiiSj^ing. They have' always been dissuaded 
by the fact that despite the need for structural improvements, 
the building is the Association • s , single greatest asset:' VJhen 
the m.ortgage is paid off in 19 80 , the buildings and land will 
be worth some quarter of a million dollars. 

/ Operating overhead for the "bare-bones functioning ot the 
National ^Office is^ about three thousand dollars a month. This 
amount is hidden ^ (and ^iter) in such ijtems"^ as; electricity, 
wa,te^, gas, basic telephone, insurance, mortgage, property 



taxes, and building repairs- 'f0r plxambing, electri9al wiring 
and so* on. This . includes the amountee paid for leasing pf U 
the postage met e^ and copier. - ^ 

Because- of th^ precarious financial, position %7e>*^re* 
general]^ inr tie Association has negotiated a, variety of 
benefi'cial financial arrangements with tj\^ companies'^ with 
which* we most .of ten do. business. * They let, u^^ f^alJ. .temporar-' 
ily behind in payments without stopping. service, \and they ^ / 
rarLy threaten us Vith legal action.- NSA has been around " 
for a^long jtime, and the Executive Director vanaxl:\e Accountant, 
have convince^ the companies- we do. business with that they . 
'will always be paid. ' There ^ are limits' to tjaese policies, of 
course, but we work ciosely^.with the community businesses and 
i-t pays off. Certain_^^organiza,tions ^ven extend us cash dis- 
counts fQr paying on delivery. . : . 

The only investment in property that' the Association 
makes is £qr equipment*. There are gopd typewriters, a func- . 
tional mimeograph ipachine, and collaters, staplers,, folders/,^ 
inserters and postage machines, all kept in" excellent working 
order so that we are able to process the information that i& 
sent to the membership. 

^Professional services are provided by our accountants, 
Leopold and Linowes.^ and our attorneys, Surrey, Karasik and ^ - 
Morse. Both firms give NSA substantial discounts for services 
rendered on a pro bono basis. I think we are fortunate and 
most certainly indebted to them for assisting us^; concomitantly, 
we have access to the best professional services available in, 
Washington, D.C. » ' 

■41 -5 . 
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'nsA's National Office operates tSith an average administra- 
^ tive staff, of eleven persons. They agre: The President ^ the 
Vice-President^ the Executive Director^ the editar. of the maga- 
zine^ an a^aministjcatfive assistant to the President, an office 
manager, a lobbyist, an aceountcint, a custodian, a Congress^ co- 
ordinator, and an SGIS director* The staff becomes slightly 
' lai^er before the Congress, and occasionally cui extra staff 
member is "hired to fulfill- a specific function during the year. 
In addition, an average of eight persons are employed, by vari- 
ous NSA services cuid prograips, which receive funding from outside 
sources:. [ 

Of the eleven administrative staff all bui four (the Magazine 
editor, the lobbyist, . the SGIS director and the Congress Coor- 
dinator) are directly involved in rvmning the National Office. 
What this means ii^ that each staff member carries an average 
cff three or four different areas of responsibility. \The of- 
fice manager, for instance, is also the receptionist;^ she also 
handles pxablications , international student identity cards, 
the incoming an<a outgoing mail and a host of mimor responsibil- 
ities. \ ^ \ 

Staff salaries are determined on an individual ba^is by^ 
the NSA President. They average $5,500.00 annually and are 
based on length of employment, skills and needs. NSA provides 
no fringe* benefits; only federal and state tax and social sec- 
urity is deducted from salaries, as required by law. 

- Most staff members have worked with the National Office in 
some capacity prior to being hired as full-time ^st^ff Some 
are forker interns or NSB members; others have directed outside 
funded3w-s. which have, since been discontinued. 

In. recent years there has been a conspicuous effort to 
recruit a more professional, carefully selected staff. The 
present list of employees reflects this effort. Previously 
the staff was virtually replaced annually; the President 
brought with him/her i^^roup of friends, former employees of 
his/her student government, of: friends of the Board. While 
this occasionally led to an extremely effective perspn in 
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an NSA position, this method was obviQu^ly not Soitis factory • - 
Mpre recently the tlrend has been to hire persons for specific 
j6bs, with a deroonstr^"^^ record of experience and competence 
in .their designated' field. While this principle may not sovmd 
earth-shaking ly original/ it has to be , seen as^ a great step 
foiifjard from the blatant erotism that dominated earliei; e^as. . 

The leVfel of competence of the NSA staff is- very- high, and 
t^e Officers frequently have to contend with othei^ organizations 
Who try to lure staff members away with salary offers two and ^ 
three times higher than NSA's. The* staff is plagued by too 
much work, no l^alth coverage, lovf salaries, and the constant 
threat of missed payrolls, which is often realized. This year 
thq staff hung in for three long,, hard months ..without salary. 
Although the Association haiB been able to. meet recent .payrolls , 
the staff is'fetill ow^d more ^ than $l\o , 000 • 00 

Despite the aforementioned problems, the average staff - " 
member remains at NSA for two-and-one-half years. 
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CHAPTER II: ON--GOIIMG ADMINISTRATIVE PR OGRAMS • 

^ '■ ' ' fi 

>. " OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 

WSA LOBBY • . 

OFFICE OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS ' - 
«\ INTRODUCTION 
. V DOMESTIC 

f INTERNATIONAL ; ' 

MEMBERSHIP' MAINTENANCE AND RECRlillTiyiENT 
INTERNSHIP PROGRAM i , 
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Educational Affairs 

The t^p-ranked mandate Of the 27th National Student , 
f Congress was "EducationalMssuesNand Concerns." Although 
the loandate snakes a distinction between "social and poli- 
tical issues" and "educational issues," it does not define 
that distinction, and the language of the mandate is frus- 
'tratingly vague. What was clear, however, was. the concern 
of students over their own welfare and tlie current state ^f 
r ppst-secondary education. It was left^ to the Officers to 
'^define the exact parameters of existing problems within this 
broad category. * '\ 

Clearly the^ largest problem was a lack of information 
on various specific problems related to post-secondary edii-. 
cation and student life. As each of these specific problems 
(such as the trend toward more limited access to education) 
was isolated, we att^pted to disseminate information in a 
variety of ways: Area ^ Conferences , the NSA Magazine , Momen- 
tum , SGIS, mass mailings and press releases were utilize^ 
not only to deliver information to cait^uses, but as a method 
of encouraging response from students across the country. 

It was not necessary €0^^ li^olate specific problems faced 
by students in post-secondary education: they made th^selves 
glaringly known. , The growing trend towards more limited ac- 
cess now affects nearly eyety student in the United States. 
It hits minorities, women and the poor first and hardest, 
threatening the loss of hard-fought gains toward equal oppor- 
tunity education made over the l^st decade. We utilized ev- 
ery means possible in^the fight to pkeserve low-cost public 
education and to halt rising tuition couplejd with massive 
educational budget cuts in both the public And the private 
sectors. ^ 

Research in support of these objectives was distilled 
into speeches, papers presente^ at academic conferences, ar- 
ticles for the NSA Magazine , testimony before the Hpuse 
Subcommittee on Post-Secondary Education, workshops given 
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at NSA Area Cpnferences and the new edition of the NSA pub- 
» lication, Fiinding of Higher Education . Several other pub- 
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licalions analyzing the fundih^ crisis in higher education 
from a , perspective sympathetic- to\the student point of 
view were made available thfpugh the Studfer^t Alliance for Low 

rliject of NSA fpr the past two 
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tuition, a 'paper cq^^paign 
years. With the initiating 
^within NSA spf the network c 
now be equipped to focus jtio 
federal lobbying. ^ 
. A qjonsiderable amount 
year on two Congressional 
concern to dtudents ; . The F 
Act and the regulations, fo 
Rights and Privacy Act, b^ 
. signed into law last August 
Education Amendments of 19 74. The kJill mandated significant 



pf. lobbying and the Btrengthening 
fj State' Associations , we should 
lie energy ojti much needed state and^^ 

t time andf/effort was focused this 
.'^gislati^ '^items of sxibstantial 
ily Educational Rights ajid Privacy / 
Title" IX, The Family Educational 
^r known as the Buckley Bill, was 
tiy President Ford as part of the 



alteratiorts in the student 
tional institutions. Most 
diction of .the institution^ 
while giving students acce 



i-ecord-keeping policies of eduqa- 
j.mportantly , it limited the jur?is- 



in the area of dissemination, 

> 

It to most of the records piaintained 



by their institutions. Ma^iyl higt^eiiji education institutions 
reacted vehemently to the 'bill and |in December, Senator 
Claiborne Pell (D~RI) , a T^\i(gtee a tf; Brown University, led a 
move to amend and, from thd ptudept point of view, considerably 



weaken the Buckley Bill. 



itensive lobbying efforts by NSA 



led to some significant chah^es in the language of the proposed 
amendments which softened ti^ blows i^^ however the modified legis-- 
lation remains considerably weaker than the originally adopted 
law by Congress. < 

Attention was then turned to the proposed regulations for 
•the bill. NSA submitted lengthly comments on the regulations 
to HEW. In addition, copies\ of the proposed regulations were 
reprinted and mailed to ^tudAnt body )presidents of member 
schools and state association\ heads , urging them to submit 
comments. Our main activity ground the Budkley 9^:^,11 has been 
and continue to be educating s'^udents as to how the bill can 
be effectively implemented on '^heir ^individual campuses. 

The work around the final i^regulations for the implementation 
of Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 was similar 

19 



In- many respects to be the Byckley effort. Title IX Is 
designed to eliminate sex discrimination in educational 
il^ljti tut ions which receive federal, funding. Although Title./ 
I||^4ent into effect in the Spring of 1973, that is one year 
after it became law, i% remained virtually unenforceable in 
thfl^'l^sence of regulations* Since the passage of the law in ^ 
1972%NSA has been' involved in disseminating inf ormation^n 
Titl6\lX to, students- This year a, comprehensive information 
pacHet^was assembled, NSA submitted extensive oral and 
writtep^ testimony on the regulations, for Title IX, urging 
that vital areas such as athletics not be eliminated from 
coverage ^nd that the regulations adopted without further delay 
As patt of the ad-hoc J^ducatipn task force" on Title IX, NSA - 
helped to design the lobbying strategy that culminated in the 
adoption of the regulations "without any weakening amendments.. 

Stui^lpnt Trusteeship was ranked as one of the top five 
manditea at -the 27tlj NSC. Work on this issue began from - . 
scratch this year with the collection of data on the various 
modes of student ti-usteeship and the impact of students on 
academic governing boards. NSA met with student trustees 
and regents at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Governing Boards which resulted in the formation of the 
National Steering Committee on Student Trus€eei3m. Continued 
correspondence with members o£'-^»the Commitee tesulted in^,the 
programming on student trusteeship for this Congress. The 
on-going data collection process, ha^ resulted in the con- 
ceptuaLization of an NSA publication on students and academic 
governing boards with possible publication set f or^ the fall. 

/^v«ery^ large part of NSA's educational fission is acting 
as the voice of American ' students on the National level. This 
becomes of crucial importar»e in the academic community which 
is dominated^ by a multitude of organizations representing the 
, aim^.oj^ administrators and faculty. NSA presented academic 
papers at two national conferences on education this year which 
attempted to outline the Student perspective. "The Changing 
Values of Students" was presented at the Boston College Con- 
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ference in Higher Edudatibn on June 2nd, "What do Students 
Regally Want?" was pr^^sented at. the ^ciety of College and 
University Planners Conference in Minri/eapolis on July 11. , 
AltJ^ough NSA has long been a participant at many conferences 
dealing with higher' education, it is sigij^if icant that we 
'are now being considered a resource as well. 
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NSA Lobby / ' ' 

• At Congresses in. 1968^ 1971, 1973, and 1974, delegates ^ 
took stAng stands^ in favor of restructuring NpA to allow 
lobbying ,as a legitf^te activity of the Association. The 
Bifurcation of the Associati6ii' made that ^esire a^ossibility ' 
and this year NSA registered as a federal lobbyist . The NSA. 
Lobby will havfe two main functions: Lobbying at t*ie federal 
]>evel on appropriaftle issues and assisting ^student lobbies at 
the state ard locA level with technical advice on issues and 
organizatiorl. • \ • . ^ 

Although NSA has testified before Congress on>l variety 
of higher education issues, our previous lobbying efforts 
were necessarily limited in continuity and depth by the 
Association's C-:^tax status. Prevented by the legal restric- 
tions governing our tax" status, from activil:ies o1:her ti^an re- . 
search an^ information dissemination, I^S^ could neither advocate 
,nor oppose specific leg^^l>ation. In Edition, v^at lobbying ac- 
tivities the or^ani^zation did undertake were structured around 
single issues or cer^tain specific bills, rather than at es- 
tablishirig a permanent lobby that* cfbuld addres% fitself to a 
variety of issues on a long term basis. 

> Jjow NSA is the only federally registered student , lobby , 
and the largest organization involved in student lobbying in 
the country . With our registration comes the possibility of 
proposing specific pieces of legislation, advocating language 
that we have authored, and opposing regressive bills or lan- 
guage directly. All of these new avenues of action came into 
|Dlay with our work on the Buckley amendment. Without detailing 
here NSA's battle to secure the confidentiality of student 
records (sfee chapter 16, the lobbying guide), I will note that 
our role in the outcome of that legislation wa^s widely acknow- 
ledged. The Washington Post among others, publicarly credited 
^NSA with the successful passage of strong regulations ft^r th* 
impiementation of the Buckley amendment. Oulp work, on Buckley 
v;as singular in that a lobby almost never works alone, and 
rarely if ever expect to be publically credited, even for a job 
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well ddnMM^SA^ s work on 'Title -IX was far more typical of 
the kind^^.pf 'quiet , ^coalition <«f forts that comprises most. 
effecti\j^l|ZLobbyi'hg. Whereas with Buckley in December, we 
were thdji^nly ones condemning weakening coijipromise, the pro- 
posing alternative language for enforcement, Title IX saw lis 
as part joff a multi-faceted coalitijon efofr-t promoting the 



immediate ratification of the guidelines.'/ 

Thi/s yiear We have choseJi to focus our attention and effort 
on a sm^ll number of c^eful-Iy selected bilis.p- We targeted 
tJir^ee isfeues . of . major importance to students (the 1976 educa- 
tion^ tjfudget, the Buckley amendment and "mile IX) to concen- 
tra€e upon. We had .observed the inef f ectiveness -^f similar 
organizations and c6ncluded that it was 'causcsd in large part 
by d^iirtion of effort on several minor* issues*. Determining, 
priorities is a difficult task, but we fell- that our success 
this year proves the merit of that approach. 

To a certain exteht a lobby can judge its effectiveness 
by how often legislators approach it for information and 
guidance as opposed by the percentage of time and effort spent 
trying to gain the favorable ^ttenti^h of pivotal lawijiakers. , 
The NSA Lobby, even at this stage, has reached that point. We 
have developed a hig^ degrfee of inhouse expertise on our tar- 
geted areas of interest. Increasingly, we are called upon to 
give testimony before Congressional committees considering 
pending legislation, not so much because we are known to possess 
a certain view, but rether, because we are 'becoming known as 
extremely well informed on subjects such .as federal aid to - 
higher education and its effefct upon the consumers in the edu- 
cational system, or the impact of sexism in education at the 
student level. ^ 

On the local level we conducted lobbying workshops at 
area conferences in every region. Some meetings of state-wide 
lobbying groups met concurrently with NSA area conferences. 
One example was the" South Central Area conference held last 
fall, which v;as conducted along with meetings of the Colorado 
Student LoLby ard the Colorado Student Alliance. In addition. 
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We sent' representatives to Several states at the request 
and expens^ of groups of local schools to help organize ^.^-^i, 
regional or state lobbies. ' . ^ i 

•NSA has encouraged and assisted ,the developing trend- of 
schools to organize into si^te associations. Only a lipiited 
ftumber of issues, of substantial importaruce to students can be 
lobbied at ^e federal level-.' Stud^ents are affected on a day 
to day basis by legislation at the state level. The trend in 
federal higher education legislation is to decentralize the 
administration of various pi?bgrams by '-grs^^^ing • the individual 
^tate^ latitude in interpreting the law. In addiJ:ion, pro- 
gressive state legi'blation can serve as a^ model for /simil'ar 
federal legislation. Thus, assisting local and state .'lobbying 
.efforts has been and will continue to be a major task 'of the 
NSA Lobby. 

On a less active scale, /^JSA "has represented the interests 
of. students in a number of coalition lobbies around such issues 
as gun control, low cost housing and prepaid community legal 
service^. Co^ition efforts keep us in touch with organiza- 
tions with goals compatable to those of NSA; our level of ac- 
tivity is determined by the level of inter:est of our membership 
in a given area. * \ 

Our transition into *a lobbying organization was eased 
by the fact that-NSA was an established organization with a 
well-known reputation. As part of NSA, the lobby can take 
advantage of-^ a nation-wide infrastructure. Many existing 
functions of NSA, such as area conferences, SGIS and publica- 
tions, which a lobby alone could not sustain, will become 
political organizing tools. 

The issues are there, waiting tc be acted upon^ NSA now 
has the capacity to lobby, backed by^ a proven tracl^ record. 
If our constituents allocate it the priority and ^support it 
requires, we feel that its enormous potential can /be realized. 
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Introduction 

to maintain academic freedom^ academic respons- 
ibility and studen€^i?ights;^ to stimulate and improve demo- 
cratic student gbverrpneht ; tp develop better education 
standards , 'facilities and teaching methods; to improve 
student culture, social and physical welfare; to promote 
interna'1:ional understanding and fellowship; to' guarantee to 
all people, because of thei/r inherent dignity as' individuals , 
equal rights and possibilities for primary, secondary, and 
higher educatijcgi regardless of sex, race, religion, politicjal 
belief or economid' circumstance; to foster the recognition 
of the rights and- responsibilities of students to the school , 
the community,^ htunanity and' God. . • ' = 

— from the Preamble to the Constitution 

NSA was founded, as a student organization whose primary 
interest most naturally education. , However the' Preamble 

recognizes that students do not ilive in art ivory tower^ 
.of academia which^ shields, them from the real world. \>Ft6Td ' . 
its inception, the Association defined students, as a ' ^ ^ ^ \ 
^ special-interest group; not ^a& -a separate entity immune ' 
from the c'prfflicts .of -the world' ari^; the re^pporisibilities ^ 
of the human' race. The "founders of N^A believed that" 
rstudentig not only had the potential, but the obligation to' ; 
aff ect the larger Society This' belief was ro^sd in nq ^ 
particular political philosophy saye,. one : , That" American' . ; 
Stiadehts, if giv^a' informafiion uppn which to base decision:^, 
would make , to the bgst of ^ their ability , the c^orre9t 
decisions. This, .philosophy was ^not based upon a given : 
political, dogma , lDut> po6t?^d ^in* a firm belief iii the, intelli- 
gence arid' humanity of 'Ajae^i'qaW students * " . * ' ' 

From time tQ-time, v^riou^Vsecta^ian political groups^ 
which viewed NSA as. either a>vast J:ecr^itin^ fro^ -f 
a possible front 'organizatiokr have tried t6^ gaip. control 
of the Association. It has rievet h^ppehe^. NSA continues 
to derive its voice solely, from tl^e e"ol.lective^ voices \pf 
American S;tudent^\ 



*.It would be sfelf-serving to view students as .a special 
class who should occasionally be prompted to dirty their 
hands outsid^ the conf|.nes of the university . The' mbtivatiorf 
for students to wicjen their perspective is hardly altruistic. 

Students, arid yes, ev^n thfe /Sacred halls of academia, ' are . 

It . . * - 

repeatedly influenced arid ^af f e.cted/by '-^the outside would." 
Because nuclear t>arheads ^^e a higher governinejit priority 
thar^ Education V students a:5'e forced to mortagage .their ^lives' 
to obtain a degree. Many people lack even that choice. 
And it ii^no longer, the p<?or the disadvantaged, the minority 
who are denied the rigjit to an education. The continuing 
trend of rising tuition coupled with massive cutbacks 
affects all but a most privileged minority. 

It is no longer fashionable to quote Clark Kerr'.s 
statement that "Universities are the handmaidens of society." 
But it is still true, with very rare exceptions, that o\^ * 
colleges and universitities work hand-in-hand with the 
status quo by perpetuating stereo types,- by limiting education 
and employment in certain fields, by conducting research 
which invents new rationales for existing conditions. 

And existing conditions render distinctions betv^en ; 
"educational issues" totally meaningless. This does not mean, 
that sjtu^pnts should not set priorities f or ' the National 
Student Association. On the contrary, it is imperative that 
they do so. To attempt too much with limited and therefore 
precious resources obviates any potentially postive effect. 
We do feel, however that these priorities should be based 
on the merits of a given situation rather than on vague 
and obsolete categories. * 

We believe, as did th^ founders of NSA, that American 
Students can have a^strong and positive impact on society 
as a whole. The following will outline -projects tindertaken 
in the spirit of that, belief this year. ^ 



Domestic 
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The Association works with a diverse jrange of groups * 
and organizations with which it shares a* variety of relation- 
ships. Generally we ^njoy two main types of cooperative 
venture;^ those devoted to specific lobbying goals and those 
of an essentially non-political mature. Certain of thesd"^ 
relationships ar^ described in other sections this report 
in descriptions of the actiyities of the specific program ^ 
areas to which^they rebate. However , some organizations 
relate to NSA on an administrative level .and are not: tied 
to a program format^ 

As varied as these external groups are, the t^es of 
relationship that NSA shares with each is almost as wide 
ranging. In a given week representatives of NSA may attend 
a meeting, of the board of directors of a group involved 
in educational activities , join a coordinatffed lobbying 
effort when a -coalition of which NSA is a part targets a^ 
^certain key bill, co-spdnaor 4 ^oint filing to the member- 
ship of several allied organizations, speak for the stud^t 
interest in a broadly based consumer group, «and lend the 
name of the^ Association to the joint policy N^statement of ^ 
an ortaniz^tion' whose tenets we endorse. Obviously the fange 
'described above calls for many different levels of resource 
- co^miitment . . The intense lobbying j^ush may assume a drop- 
all-else-priorit/* for several days, while the loading of the. 
Associations^ endorsement may require only •a decisicm and 
a phone call. Both cases shSre the Association's commit- 
ment of support and neither decision was casually reached''. 
We can not here detail the full extent of our involvement 
with thQ programs and goals' of other organizations. ^ ' 

representative sample follows: The Coalition to Stop Funding 
' the JjfarVan essentially political approach to the problem 
of continued US inv^vement,- this time. fiscal and material, 
in the Southeast Asia conflict. f , - " 

The Edue^f^ion Task Force-7another lobbying coalition 
strongly endorsed by NSA', concerned with the immediate. 
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passage of the guidelines implementing Titl^^ IX. Note: 
fc^oth this and the preceding group were temporary coalitions 
now rendered obsolete by the achievement of their stated 
goals . . ' ^ , 

The Coalition to ^FighJ: Inflation and unemployment 
whose Efforts to secure emergency jobs legislation for students 
ahd young workers, were joined by MSA. 

The National Advisory Committee of Organizations to 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting — has an NSA position 
on its Board to provide *for student input in decision ^ ^ 
making, in direct public broadcast policy. 

The National Coalition to Ban Handguns — a lobby 
organized originally by the Methodist Church,- the aim of 
which is self-explanatory. NSA holds a seat on its board 
of directors. This" could go on for scores of pages but 
the above sample should symbolize the variety of contacts 
and role«. ' - 

The guiding principal with all of these relationshi|Jfe 
is NSA own policies and those areas that coincide with the 
goals of the allied organization^ While we do not endorse 
all of the work of each of our co-participants in the i)i- 
lateral tiea, the Association has in each case found on 
an issue-by-issue, and organization-by-or^anization basis, 
a troung area of common intent. In each case our participa- 
tion or endorseaent is clearly limited to se common 
areas of endeavor. The Association officers must judge where 
the student interest lies on a given issue,. and seek out 
or welcome groups championing that pojsltion. - This is one 
important way that the National office translates Congress 
mandates into action. 

An additional benefit of such j-oint endeavors is the 
exposure afforded the NSA amdxig effective ^etacn ortaniza- 
tions sharing similar principles. Our work with coalition 
efforts has brought us into rare contact with many orgainza- 
tions which are normally deprived of the.;student viewpoint. 
For example one can not sit across from a labor union offic- 
ial at a series of coalition meetings without developing a 
strong and. useful tie. ^ 
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There has-been more significant activity on the inter- 
natioi^al level this year than at any time in the last six years 
of the Association's history. We have established ^working 
relationship;^ with student organizations in several key counties. 

Our international affairs are closely constrained by the 
great costs involved in transportation to other countries. In 
this, as in so many areas, the finand'ial limitations mean too 
few staff and no mon^iy for expenditures. This is in particular 
contrast to the situation of most foreign* student organizations. 
Much less affluent countries than the U.S. can and do movint * 
very ambitious international student ^ograms. The socialist 
states of Eastern Europe, for example, generously support their 
student groups' international contacts. However, the student 
groups in these countries are largely state funded and controlled. 
But even in Western Europe and Australia the student unions 
enjoy substantial support and financial assistance without 
apparent compromise of their independence. 

NSA wishes to» be an independent organization and to parti- 
cipate in international activities and exchanges. No other 

r 

Student organization in this country combines both these qualities 
» 

To operate on» the international level requires substantial 
resources as well as a high level of interest. Very special 
suppor^ circumstances must exist at the present time before 
NSA can even consider an international venture. One such suc- 
cessful episode is outlines below. The Congress delegates will 
decide whether the Soviet-NSA exchangethis year is to be an in- 
cident or a precedent. We must set our intended level of com- 
mitment to international affairs and allocate a priority to that 
commitment, if our foreign relations are not again to become 
^dormant. Th^ choice is cleaA Other, organizations are ready ^ 
to step into the breech should NSA re-direct itself to an en- 
tirely domestic orientation. If ^it is importan^^ that an in- 
dependent organization speak for UK students on the international 
leVeiL^v^-fehen the membership of NSA wlli have to make such ac-. 
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tivities a high Association priority.. While the policies and 

^ \ 1 

positions of NSA are subject \o constant review and change, 
the democratic processes of elections and direction insure that 
Associatioh policy always reflects the interests and priorities 
of our constituency.' We owe it to those we represejfife to carry 
this accur.ate version of the US student opinion abroad. 

A vastly expanded program on the part of USNSA will have 
to awai-t a much higher level of funding. However, even at 
our present subsistence level of expenditure we have been able 
to make notable advances and improvements. .The delegation 
that NSA sent to the Soviet Union was without precedent in 
several respects. This exchange of official delegations had 
been planned and discussed many times in the last few years 
but, due to several technical reasons, it never came about. 
As before, this year there were conversations with Soviet em-" 
bassy staff in Washington in which the possibility of an ex- 
change was explored. , The main barriers, were scheduling 
problems and, of course, funds. The negotiations proceeded 
rather slowly .until this Spring when NSA President Kathy Kelly 
spoke to several Soviet of f icials, at a Soviet-American con-' 
ference in E^xeter, N.H., co-sponsored by the American Council 
of Young Political Leaders and the Young Communist League. 
The Soviets returned home promising to move quickly on details 
and invitations and, in a matter of days, we received a formal 
invitation to s^)and a small delegation of NSA representatives. 

The invitktion made it possibf^ NSA to approach an 
airline whose generous assistance enabled the exchange to take 
place. Finally, the arrangements wer^e set and on June 29th 
President Kathy Kelly^, Glenn Strahs, Director of the National 
Student Travel Bureau, Deborah Barthel, njember of the National 
Supervisory Board from the Far West Area^ and Maynard Jones, 
President of the Eyening^ School of City College of New York,^. 
were flown to Moscow. The ten days spent in the Soviet Union, 
are detailed in part in the Congress and You bat several points- 
stand out. 

This trip to Moscow and Baku, and the USSR Student Council 
delegation here at our 28th Congress, comprise the first official 
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exchange of representatives between our two organizations 
in their histories. We hope that it will be the first of 
a continuing series of exchanges. / * ■ 

s While; in Moscow ^'^lenn negotiated a plan for the bilateral 
exchange of students on a gommercial basis between NSTB and 
Sputnik, the Soviet Yotith Travel Bureau. We can expect many ^ 
things to grow out of this effort; some Iready 'be seen. ' 

The US State Department has been following our progress and tr iiT^ 

they are precisely the sort of groundbreaking activity that * 
foundations are likely to support and endorse. 

Finally, it will become possible, for us to make a contri- 
bution of some significance to the future of detente and, there- 
fore, , toward the cause of peace, which was one of the tenets ' 
o-f NSA when founded in 1947 by veterans of WWII. 

NSA participates in bilateral exchanges and contacts with_^ 
national student unions in other countries. These most com- , 
monly *take the'^^fSrm of letters, exchanges of publications and 
information aii4;;::5^hen possible personal visits. Many foreign 
student leaders have taken the opportunity afforded by official 
or private travel to the United States to consult with NSA 
officers and staff at our National Headquarters in Washington. 
This year we have met with representatives of the^ national 
student organizations of: 

Peru ) 
Hong Kong 
1 Mexico 

Philippines 
Panama 
Nigeria 
Poland 
Finland 
South Africa 
Greece . \ 
Czechoslavajcia 
South Koraa 
, Sudan . ' 

Liberia 
Ethiopia 
West Germany 
Sweden . 
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Unfortunately, tltese ari one-way^ visits. But they have 
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led to continuing written exchanges. Many domestic Organiza- 
tions have come to depend upoi^ NSA for a3Bistance in construc- 
ting proposed agendas for foreign studeat l^eaders , travelling 
in the U.S.* 

Even with our limited budget- there is valuable serjyice 
that we can perform for certain foreign student organizations. 
We can, and do assist in focusing public and Congressional 
attention on the repressive treatijient accorded fellow students 
in other countries. The national student organizations of 
countries such as Uganda, Iran, Brasil, and India to name just 
a fewy'have been the target of . government repression as result 
of theii: attempt to exercise political independence. The 
abuses of their legal and himan rights vary "from suspension 
of certain academic priveleges to imprisonment tortuEe and 
death. Chile is the mast conspicuous example of the systematic 
attempt of a government to deprive the student population of 
effective leadership. NSA can. subject the Embass^^ and the 
government of the responsible country to pressure and attention. 
Perhaps more effectively, our own' government, which is more 
often than not a significant military, economic, and political 

supporter of the regime in question can be involved in the 

'J 

process. - - 

We have documented examples of cases in which our 
persistent expressions of concern and condemnation have lead 
to substantially better treatment for an imprisoned foreign 
student leader. The knowledge thdt organizaions within a 
country as powerful as the US are closely watching the treat- 
men,t of student dissidents elsewher can, and has, acted as a 
moderating force and a deterrant against the more extreme 
fdrms of reprisal. We would be the first, to recognize that 
theqe calls and letters to foreign embassies ap^ to our own 



Dept. of State are far from enough. However, we^are grateful 
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that they have had any positive influence* at all. One suc- 
cessful example is detailed in the mdochina Legacy Secion 
below. - 

There is a widely held view that there exis.ts an irre- 
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versible inte^rnational trend toward less \repressive govern- » 
ments everywhere and that, isolated ekampies such as Chile 
are anomalies and not representative of the growing liberalism 
elsewhere. in, fact, such a view is a myth. Several non- 
governmental groups, UN agencies, church groups and individ- 
ual -'scholars hav<4^ecently provided overwhelming dMmraentation 
to prove that the most notable,, contemporary, political trend 
is* toward more,- not less, repressive' and undemocratic forms of 
governinent. ^.More.and more regimes are willing to control 
and ^^organitze the popular will. Student popul'Jations are al- 
ways: "among thfe most earliest and vulnerable . targets of this 
process. We must face the fact j^that things are not getting 
better and better; that our fellow students in foreign countries 
are often in desperate political situations and that this is 
increasingly the case. "^The-refore simple humanitarian concerns^ 
must lead us to continue and expand our modest efforts to mon- 
itor and if possible, to attempt to influence the treatment of 
students elsewhere. 
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Indochina Legacy Project '-^ 

: The Indcfchina Legacy Project was begun in September 1973, 
in cooperation with the /Indochina Mobile Education Project, 
tfie Indochina Resource Center and the Indpchind Peace Campaign. 
The^^^g^ect reflects a long-standing commitment of the National 
Student Associafciqn. Our involvement goes back to NSA's his- 
toric prip to met in 1971^ At that time NSA representa- 
tives joined Vifetncimese student leaders »dn a demonstration of 
protest against American support of the Thieu government.' 
Aware of the danger for the Vietnamese students in protesting 
against the repressive Thie;u regime, the NSA delegation 

promised the Vietnamese students that'if they were ever im- - 

■ ■> im- 

prisoned American students 'would work for their release. One 

of these student leadez;s was the charismatic Huynh Tan Mam, 
who had served as President of both the Vietnam National 
Union of Students and the General Asseiribly of Saigon Students. 

Huynh Tan Mam was arrested January^ 5, 1972. It was not 
his, first arrest, ^but this time he was held for more than three 
yeais. . 'During this time NSA/repeatedly called for the release 
of Huynh Tan Mam and a^l the political prisoners incarcerated 
by the South Vietnamese government. The NSA Magazine reprinted 
the prison letters of Huynh Tan Mam, which gave a first-hand 
description of the torture, starvation and disease of .South 
Vietnam's prisons. They also told of the large number of stu- 
dents, teachers and clergy, yrho were trapped in these hell- 
holes for no reason 'Other than their opposition to the Thieu 
regime. 

The Indochina Legacy Project ran all year on almost no 
money, doing mailings for other concerned groups in return for 
the opportunity .to circulate petitions callifig for the release 
of the political prisoners in the NSA Magazine . ^ We co-ordinated 
efforts with the organizers of the Assembly to Save the Peace 
Agreements, held in Washington on- the third anniversary of the 
signing of the. Paris Peace Accord. 

On, January 24th we called a press conference to launch a 
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new program, "Funds for Education. .Not 'War, " as a part 
of the Indochina'^Legacy Project. We claimed that "thousands 
of American students are dropping out of school because 6f 
^inadequate financial aid, while our country spends millions 
\n the Thieu gpvernment, which arrests, imprisons and murders 
college students in South Vietnam." We said that this was 
absurd and immoral, and we called for a reordering of national 
prioritiues . We called for an end to all aid to Indochina, in 
particular the $300 million in supplemental aid Ford asked of 
Congress in a last-ditch attempt to salvage the Thieu govern- 
ment. 

^Vo Nhu Lanh, Interim President of the South Vietnamese 
National Student Union-, who was jailed and/ tortured in Saigon 
for several months, was originally scheduled to speak at the 
press conference. While waiting for a visa in Canada, he was 
denied entrance into the United States. He did speak with , 
Kathy K^lly by telephone from Canada and he ^conveyed his deep 
gratitude to NSA and to all. American students who worked for 
the release of their Vietnamese counterparts. . NSA publicly 
encjorsed a "Common Declaration" calling for. international stu- 
dent opposition again&t the Thieu regime and aCfainst continued 
American aid. 

NSA called for a Month of Concern ,for South Vietnamese 
Politica-1 Prisoners during which we mailed petitions to every 
college and university in the counti'j^rto protest tjhe continued 
incarceration of South Vietnam * s political prisohe.rs. Despite 
the fact t{iat the South Vietnamese government was obviously 
on its way out, w^ received a good response from the petitions, 
^and we sent copies of them to sympathetic Congresspeople as 
the last debates on continued aid tp Vietnam ^ere raging. 

Additionally, we urged students to writ^ to their Congress- 
people urging them to vote down the $30 0 million in supplemental 
aid. We made telephone calls and sent telegrams to the appro- 
priate Congres3people from the National Office, and supported 
the lobbying efforts of the Coalition to Stop Funding the War. 
Th^^'^^e turned. Except for humanitarian aid, ^all supplemental 
aid .Wi^^^Voted down. ^ 
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. Throughout the year the Indochina Legacy Project worked 
fpr the release of Huynh Tan Man as a symb^ of all political 
prisoners. In January we wrote to Presidentj/ Ford, asking him 
to help us locate Mam, since he had not only stopped .writing, 
but seemed to have disappeared from the prison we last heard 
he was in. We received. a reply from the State Department which 
denied that: Mam was a political prisoner (although it acknow- 
ledged that he had never been convicted of k crime) .and it re- 
peated the same information the government • had been releasing 
for a year — that Huynh Tan Mam was in the Chieu HoT (Open 
Arms) "re-education center," and would soon be released to 
his friends and family. We then wrote to U.S. Ambassador 
Graham Martin in Saigon, asking him #h'at information he had 
of Huynh Tan Mam independent of- that provided by the Thieu 
government. The reply was the same letter Word-f or-wond that 
we had originally received from the State Department. 

Despite this frustrating bureaucratic merry-^o-round, our 
publicity on the issue seemed to^help. In March the New York 
Times reported that several U.S. Congresspeople located Huynh 
Tan Mam during their fact-finding visit to South Vietnam to 
determine the need for supplemental aid. They found hin\ in 
the Ham Tan prison, where he said he had been thr(satened with 
punishment if he spoke with them. We tried to get more infor- 
mation, but it^ was not until after the- fall of the Thieu regime 
that we heard the^good news that Huynh Tan Mam was free. He 
is now working with th^ Liberation Student Union of South 
Vietnam which is trying to rebuild the student movement of that 
country. 

The coalitions we have been wprking with seem to b|r^taking. 
two directions for the future. Some, like the Coalition to 
Stop Funding the War have turned their attention to problem of 
national priorities. They are working to cut down the Defense 
budget, to create 1 Department of Peace, etc. We feel that 
continued work with them could result in decreased Defense 
budget and an increase in federal financial aid to education. 

The other direction which these organizations are taking 
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is working to rebuild Vietnam, and .to rebuild the bodies of 
the prisoners which U.S. tdx collars helped to maim and 
destroy. We feel that this is also a project which deserves 
our support.- , . • 

We also feel that NSA must ^continue to protect the im--^ 
prisonment and torture of student^ wherever 'it occurs in the 
world. The idealism and energy of\ students has always been 
a target of non-democratic gove rjajn^i^^ Today, thousands of 
students who dared to speak against their governments are 
jailed in South Korea, South Africa and Chile. In several 
countries, election as Presidenfe'^f the national student or- 
ganization is of itself reason for) an automatic jail sentence. 
Prom an international perspective, NSA has been fortunate to 
have suffered only the Enemies List and its consequences. We 
feel that this leaves us with an obligation to aj.1 our counterpart!^ 
around the woirld. Governments arel reluctant to wipe out political 
opponents when the whole world is patching them. Our attention 
helped to save Huynh Tan Mam's life. It may help to save others. 
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Membership Maintenance and Recrttltment 

The limited fincuicial resources of the Association 
severely handicapped attempts to condiict a major, nation- 
wide membership driv^e. Organizations/similar to NSA (Common 
Cause, for example) expend at least one- third of theip: total 
income solely on membership recruitment. Since this was not 
a clearly mandated priority of the Association, no such all- 
ocation of time and resources was devoted to recruitment. 
The officers did, however realize /the importance of recruit- 
ment and several specific attempts to raise membership were 
made. The result is that tile meiipership of NSA for 1974- * i 
1975 is higher than for 1973-1974. Although we are pleased 
with that fact, we do not consi<^er the increase significant. . 

Two mailings, one to past members and one to prospec-^j^' 

th 

tive members were sent immediately after the 27 — NSC. Both - 
mailings outlined our program for the year, asked for input, 
and solicited membership. Two similar mailings were efent in 
early December. Several times this year, NSA recieved 
outside funding for mass mailings soy.citing support for 
sponsored programs, such as the Indophina Legacy Project 
and the NAACP sponsored May 17 march- Each time these ma^^l- 
ings were sent, additional information on NSA (usually in the 
form of a letter from the President) was also included. The 
NSA Magazine, sent to evfery student body president in the 
U.S., was also used as a recruitment device. 

Terson-to-person contact, by^ far the most effe^ctive 

. 9 

* method of recruitment, was used whenever possible. There 
was no travel or expanse account for either officers or 
staff; as a result, any travel was conditionally<^>re-paid 

\ 

by sources outside of the National Office. In addition to 
area conferences, the Officers and staff made presentations 
to individual student governments and met with several state 
associations. For the first half of the year, the Services 
Division, under .the directorship of Dan Allison, actively 
recruited sc^iools throughout the country. The mid-year 
curtailment Qf the USNSA Insurance Trust limited this act- 
^ ivity. 
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Virtually no recruitment was d^ne by members of the 
NSB, with the exception of Alexis Olsen^the current Chair- 
person, who visited several schools in Indiana and Illinois. 
Indeed, one Board member seemed to take pride in her insist- 
ence that she would not visit br even call schools in her 
area despite the fact' that there are some 225 schools with- 
in one hour of her campus and more than 75 that could be 
reached with a local ^hone calT.In fairness to^tljfi^nWajority 
of the NSB, however, it should be pointed oi^»that many of 
them carried additional responsibilities on their ^wn campuses. 
We have concluded that it is probably unrealistic, if not 
.unfair, to expect the NSB to have a membership with the time 
required to visit Area s9hoots. ^ 

We feel very positively about the .effect of the mandate 

th ^ ' ' 

^ passed by the 27-*- NSC which cut Off all services to non-dues 

paying schools after December 31. This resulted in an influpc 
of eaf^y dues*^paying schools which simplified e'ccountin-g pro- 
cedures and eased our cash-^fiow situation somewhat. More 
importantly, we believe in the spirit of the mandate and 
we found that its implementation allowed us to concentrate 
our efforts on the needs of member schools. The mandate 
also served as an incentive to join NSA,. since it resulted 
in clearly defining the benefits* of being a member. 

Following the spirit of the mandate , special services 
such as Momentum and mailings of issue updates, were reserv- 
ed for members only. SGIS has continued thi-s policy by 
developing new services for members which will be available 
next year. In addition to the discounts offered to member 
schools on almost all NSA services (the Insurance Trust, 
NSTB, publications/ etc.) we were able to substansially 
lower the Congress registration fee for member schools 
this year. 

^ In conclusion, we feel strongly that NSA should serve 
the needs ,of member schools as a first and foremost prior^ 
< ity. We algo believe that most N^A member schools have 
a very unrealistic* view of exactly what NSA should provide. 
Unlike almost every other major organization serving the 
O needs of a special^interest constituency ^ NSA is simply 
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not financially supported by its membership. If we provided 
services to members based solely upon the income received 
from dues, we would be able to publish and mail a four to 
six page newsletter once a month. Period. Foundation 
support has shrunk with the economy;, in the future it will 
be available (if it is available at all) only for specific 
projects rather than for general support. Although services 
such^ as the^NSA Insurance Trust and NSTB, provide a solid 
financial base for the Association, they cannot re^listic-^ 
ally 'Support the bulk of other activities*. 

In addition, our experience this year has proven to 
us .the necessity of allocating time and money to the recruit- 
ment of new member schools as 4 top priority. A larger 



and more representative NSA will ultimately result in a 
better organization. Existing members will there by receive 
indirect but very concrete benefits. 

Finally, we believe that it is the responsibility of 
the membership to determine what they want and the extent 
to which their desires are realistic in terms of- their 
actual financial support. 
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Internship Program 

The NSA internship program pfov^des xinsalaried staff positions 
to jgelected applicants for a period normally equal to one ^ 
academic term. The program is a source of assietance to 
the Association and a varied, \career experience for those 
interns selected. The aid rendered the various programs by 
intern labor and skills fnore than offsets the staff time 
diverted by the training and dirictfon they require. ^The 

.Association functions year-rgund and interns <^|tn be brought 
into program areas at various times throughout the year. 
Generally the majority of applicants seek positions in 
thd summer term, which due to the annual Congress, happens 
to coincide with the Associations greatest need for assis- • 
tance. Interns faction as full staff in all respects 
except salary. ^Coming straight from the campus the interns 
bring fresh perspectives to their program areas and tend 
to diminish the sense of isolation of the "National office. 

The Association places particular value upon interns 
who can function will independently and plan work without 
close supervision. No intern is required to act as a 
secretary or a typist for any member of ^ the regular staff. 
Everyone at NSA is expected to be responsible^or his or 
her own files and correspondence with few exceptions. 

~ ^ with int€frn applicants running over sixty for the ^summer 
term alone this yeat/we have clearly generated a great 

^deal of interest in the program among -students. That we ^ 
successfully employed three interns out of th^ sixty-plus 
applications received does not reflect overly rigid' or^ un- 
realistic standards of acceptance to the program. Rather- 
it is another unfortunate symptom of NSA's financial situa- 
tion. In the pool of prospective, interns , as in the field 
of regular employment, the NSA must compete with l>0's of ^ 
other organizations, governmental and private. Virtually, 
all of these enjoy a much higher level of funding €han th^ 
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association, and this is mirrored in the level of staff 
compensation they are prepared to offer • Some agencies pay 
intern stipend^ which exceed the regular salary average at 
NSA, almost all pay something,. Therefore NSA is seeking 
qualified applicants for unpaid work in direct competition 
w:^h hundreds of wage or stipend granting organizations, 
ftnd thic unequal search for personnel takes place in a job 
market with much more, demand than the available intern supply 
will fill. The surprising thing, given these circumstances 
is that we are able to attract any interns at all. 

In spite of the above difficulties, we have been able* 
to attract an unfortunately limited number of competent interns 
^Several of NSA's most valuable regular staff members first 
served as interns. In partial answer to the financial 
hardsl^^ imposed upon interns by participarbion iji the program 
NSA ha^'^particularly recruited at those few schools which 
offer scholarshop assistance to some -interns placed in 
Washington jobs. The UCLA an^ Berkeley Waehingt?55n intern- 
ship procjraia^ have a limited number of such scholarships. 
We have been fortunate in attracting the highly motivated 
and ^committed interns that we have had over the past year. 
The Association can offer work in both skilled areas such 
as journalism and accounting and programatic and research 
greas such as SGIS and the National Third World Student 
CoaAtion. Most interns will work in more than one program 
area (during their NSA tenure, and the work is much more V&ried 
than thf?t offered by the majority of organizations employing 
intern assistance. Given both the broad function of SGlS 
and its importance to the Association that area has been 
given a top priority for intern assistance this year. 

Given the constant influx of applications which must, 

regretfully, be denied, the intern program is cO^early one 

of the most easily expanded of -NSA 'a program are&s. We 

hope that at some point in the future, the Association will ^ 

be able to at least compensate interns by providing then 

with living expenses. 
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student Goveriuaent Information Service (SGIS ) 

often referred to as "the backbone of the NSA," the ' 
Student Government Infomn^tion Service (SGIS) is the dore of 
the information dbllection/anaiysis/dissemination effort of 
the Assox:iajtion. Established by mandate at the foimding Congress 
in 1947^ the SGIS has operated ' continuously for nearly thirty 

I. Information Collection: , , 

SGIS collects information from many sourtes. Regular 
contact with the dozens of education foundations, government 
offices deai^ing with education, education publishing hou;^s , 
lobb^^ig groups , and professional organizations in or near 
Washington insures that SGIS information is comprehensive 
anf^ extremely current. Aii additional effort is made to obtain 
information directly from Campuses throughout the country in 
order tp analyze the state .of student advocacy and current 
problems. This insures the maintenance - of referral systems • 
capable of putting students with questions in contact with 
students Vith answers. SGIS maintains an extensive information 
bank capable of providing short: term problem solving information 
to members /• while also allowing for in-depth research on topics 
of unui^ual concern or breadth of impact. 

II. Information Analysis ^nd Research: * j 
Because NSA is an adyocacy organization in .many respects, 

the information SGIS reqeives is evaluated accordiri^'^ to its 
potential impact , ^positive and negative, on student interests . 
SGIS in collaboration with special NSA desks and staff, attempts 
to develop counter-arguments to studies and statistics which 
seem unfavorably to student interests , and to advise members 
of ways in which to combat trends which will have a negative 
effect on the student community (such as the trend toward in- 
creasing tuitions).' 

Dormant for the past few years due to constraints on NSA 
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staff timev the SGIS is being revitalized under the new 
SGIS director, and promises to become one of the primary 
aspects of the service. 

lllr Information Dissemination: 

SGIS has utilized member requests as its primary infor- 
mation dissemination device* ^ring the past few years with 
some success. In addition, SGIS has supplied data to the 
NSA Magazine and resource material for Area Conferences. 
We have also made limited use of mass mail coritact . While ^ 
these. will remain the primary tools of dissemination, in the 
ne,ar future, work on a broad series of pre-punched pamphlet 
type, dd^cuments which synthesize information available to SGIS 
in specific areas is underway in accordance with the SGIS 
mandate passed at the 27th National Student Congress. The 
"synthesis document" concept permits SGIS to provide in- 
depth studies of ^^eas of special concern to students in an 
up-dateable format, thus obviating costly and time-consuming 
duplication of effort each time a problem area is researched/^ - 
for a member school. Each series will begin with a ground- 
work document for each of the special problem areas to be 
covered by the series as a whole, and these groundwork docu- 
ments will provide the historical and factural reference frame 
for up-date mailings. As an, example, the series entitled 
"Students and the Law" will contain several groundwork docu- 
ments such as Group Legal Services (currently in production) 
and The Student Attorney ; additional documents dealing with 
developments in both of thefee areas will then be sent to member 
schools as they are developed to up-date and amplify the 
specific problem areas. ^ i 

IV. Problems: 

The problems encountered by SGIS during the term of this 
administration were largely historical. It had been several 
years since an NSA president had strong commitment to SGIS, 
and as a result the office had fallen to its lowest activity 
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Jevels in years. The information sent to schools was often 
slow in coming and inadequate upon 'arrival . 'Unhappily,, de- 
spitg^.the fact that SGIS received the ^secon^^ighest priority * 
among the mandates ' passed by delege^tes at' the' 27th NSG, NSA's 
financial resources did not permit the hiring of the additional 
staff menjbers which implementation of the. mandate required. 
When funds "finally did becon|^ available, we were able to secure 
the services of the person who wrote' t)ie,SGIS mandate at tha^t 
Congress, Frank Till. We decided, in addition, to commit 
i^ost of our sXiitimer intern strength to.^SGi;S, and^two full time 
» interns were assigned ' — Chris Hall and Keith Osajima, both 
repent graduate^s of the University of California. The presence 
^ of the interns proved that th^ effective operation of SGIS 

'requires more than one person, e^o matter how skillfed or 
^ committed that person, may be./ Until recently, NSA resources 

had allowed only one persori to. work in SGIS, and that person 
was responsible for membership maintenance and recruitment as 
well. Ir 

V* Ttie^^Future : 

. , SGIS can deveJ^p only insofar as it is supported by the 

newly elected officers, by the financial support of the mem- 
bership and by the availability of resources. Plans for ex- 
pansion at this time call for several important modifications 
to existing operations as well as the estciblishment of a first- 
rate student advocacy research function ^nd high quality ptib- 
lications-on a wide range^of crucial topics. ^ 
A. Modifications : 

It is our hope to be able to target the problems of mem- 
ber schoQls requesting information assistance with greater 
accuracy than has ever been the case. It does little for a 
school of 2,000 students in an urban environment to learn how 
a school of 20,000 in a non-urban environment solved prdbletns 
which are superficially similar. Better targeting' of problems 
means more useful information, and more useful information 
\ means more effective problem solving. It is also our hope to 
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completely revise and upgrade the " list^ referral" system' 

« 

SGIS has utilized for the past five years through the 
questionnaires SGIS is requesting from each 9lelegation to 
the 28th NSC. Through questionnaires,, increased contact , 
witir^state assocations, and more direct mail contact initiated 
by SGIsA^e service will take steps to irfsure the aiitici- 
pation of problems that students are about to face instead of 
simply acting in response to already jSerceived needs. 

B. Research: i 
Without first-rate reiSearch, SGIS cannot become more 
than a conduit for existing information. Whil6 functioning . 
as a conduit is a necessairy Aspect of the continuing operation 
of SGIS, the iritformation that already «cists is rarely fully 
adequate "for student needs — the development of a strong 
research capability means that SGIS will be able to use \its 
national perspective and stujJent advocacy position to develop 
comprehensive solutions to problems. It is in the examination 
"of hundreds of primary source documents for the two or three 
pieces of really useful information tliat the researcfi function 
will take its most obvious >step forw.ark^but it is the produc- - . 
tion of original documents plus original primary tools which 
will ultimately result in the most valuable ^formatioa for 
NSA member schools. / ^ 

^C. Pioblications : 
SGIS pioblications were a normal function of the office ^ 
several points in its his^ry. Our plans are to re-establish 
;he publication function of SGIS through synthesis documents 
^and other special papers. Synthesis docuhients currently in 
planning include "Governance" (with special problem areas 
covering Students and Boards of Trustees, Student Self Govern- 
ance, Control of Student Fees, Organizationa^L Power, Systems 
•Management, and others) , "Students and the Law" (with special 
problem areas including Group Legal Services, StSSRients's 
Attorneys ,\he First Amendment, Due Process, Privacy, Student 
Fees, and others), "tuition" (with special problem areas in- 
cluding Alternative -^Systems, Trends, Universal Free or Low 
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Tuition, and others), and "The Non-Traditional Student." 
Other synthesis documents will be produce^ as the demand 
arises. 

; 

% ' ' ' 

VI. Smnmary ^ 

^ SGIS has more long range potential for benefitting 
students than any othei; program undertaken by NSA. It has that 
potential by virtue of its product: information. Information 
is the basis for organizing and it is the most important 
weapon any organized group can use to further its ends. With- 
out it, we are forced to re-invent 'the wheel individually — 
with it, we can build cB^ything we choose collectively. 




Area Qonferences 

Durirjg 1974-75, NSA held t^n Area Conferences', all of 
which were organized locally by ^SB members and alternates 
in cooperation with the NatioiiAl Office. They were held in 
the following cities: 

Mid-Atlantic, Philadelphia 

Midwest, Terre Haute and Gary 

Southern, New Orleans and Charleston 

North Central, St. Paul and Fargo- 

South Central, Colorado Springs and Houston • 
Far Western, Los Angeles 

A Northeast Area Leadership Conference, planned by 
Clarissa Gilbert and Yvonne Lawtoo of CUNY in cqoperation 
with the National Office was held in New York City.' 

The National Supervisory Boa^d voted at their first 
meeting that each area would^ control its Cjwx^ conference and 
funds; the results were, to be blunt, disastrous. Al- > 
though a feW individual NSB membe^rs ran successful conferee 
the Board flailed cc^llectively . Bdard members! do not hav 
the experience needed to run an effective and efficient err. 
ference, and although complete control may be a learning 
experience, it is member schools who eventually pay thn 
price .t^ The two greatest problems were light turn-outs arud 
the lack of financial accounting. The latter has J^een an 
historical problem and the National Office has had little 
success in finding out where the moliey made at several of 
this years Area Conferences went^ 

We have concluded that if the Association is goinq 
run effective conferences in the areas* they have to be co- 
ordinated by the full time staff in the National Offico. I 
addition, all funds must be hanidled by the National Office 
in order to 1) protect member schools from being ripppd 
off 2) protect the liability of the individual boai^d 

members and the Association, and 3_) satisfy the requiremr. 

> * 

of the auditors who review our books each fall. 

On the brighter side, those conferences that were 
well planned were beneficial for both the areas d^nd the 
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Association. At least three of the conference^ were 
attended by more than 100 concerned. stiK3ents. A •wide 
variety of topics were examined, geared so^that they would 
reflect the needs and concerns of each geographical area. 
Relying chiefly on coiumur^ity resources, the Boarfi mef^crs 
were able to offer expertise through resource people who 
were familiar with a giv^n state • s problems . This type of 
local perspective caused many delegates to focus oji the 
difficulties of their own campus and then to collecti-'ely 
try to solve them. Topics of repetitive importance in- ^ 
eluded governance patterns, funding of higher education, 
and confidentiality of records. As mandated by Iq^cal 
interests, agendas were j:^ilored to include workshops 
such as decriminal^zatio^ of marijuana, hispanic issues, etc. 

A new dimension was! introduced to the programming of 
this years series of cor^'f erences — the Mini-plenary. The 
legislative session was Ifirst attempted at tt)^ South Central 
conference and was received with overwhelming success; as 
a result, the concept*' wks utiJLized al: each ensuing conference. 
The mini-plenary was designed to a;Llow delegates to con- • 
frt>nt the National Officers, staff and Board members with 
questions a^bput NSA. Delegates'' concerns ranged from the 
conference itself, to the corporate structure of the Associa- 
tion, and to specific pieces of Congressional legislation. 
Delegates at the .fS0^s=t WIKIMO conference voted to assess 
themselves local dues so as to allow ofor the travel cf the 
Board member$ and the functioning of the area structure. 
This resolution was one^^^hich passed overwhelmingly in 
St. Louis but which tended to be overlooked throuchcut the 
year. Also of concern was the development of a relationship 
between NSA and the state Associations. In all of the above 
cases, thla^Board members were charged with relaying, the 
Iccislation to the entire l^oard and the National /Off ice . 
Accordingly^ the National Supervisory Boaa::d has agted on 
certain topics. 

The area con^ferences also played a key role in the 
visibility of the Association. Students realized that the 
National Student Association is a' viable and onqoing 

no 



itipnal organization r rather than just a group of con- 
ceited students who sponsor a National Student Congress ' 
a year. ' 

Since Board members are traditionally unable to devote 
a significant p6rtion of their time to recruitment of new 
campuses r the Area Conferences served as a means for in- 
creasing membership. Delegates .were able to s^e NSA 
"in action" — to meet representatives from the Association , 
learn first-hand about NSA*s programs and services, and 
offer suggestions on the kinds of projects and activities 
that would better meet? their peeds . ^ 

NSA has always relied, on the belief that communication 
is a two-way street. Area conferences are a realization 
of that idea; interaction^ wAs apparejit not only between 
the National Office and the delegates , but among the 
delegates themselves. 

In conclusibn, we feel that the time has come to weigh 
the value and over-all effectiveness of the Area Conference 
concept- In addition to the 'aforementioned problems , . the 
existing areas are ^xtremely large (almost all encompass 
several states) and they are not organizationally suited 
to small conferences. One purpose of area conferences is 
to facilitate communication among students at the local 
level; however , e^c^h state has separate problems that 
cannot be adequately addressed at a mee'Jjing of seven or 
eight states. Also, the growing trend toward the develop- 
ment of state associations fulfills the function of handling 
in-state' prqjDlems . 

We feel that one possible solution would be to hold 
two major singLe-issue conferences per year, instead of 
trying to run seven or fourteen ^mini-Congresses. The con- 
ference^r on topics such as "The Funding of Higher Education 
could be held in rotating regions of the country. It seems 
/ that this would be Logistically simpler and probably much 
more effective than the present sysjt;^m,* 
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NSA Magazine 

The NSA Magazine - was developed during the Friedman 
administration to keep NSA's consti;tiJiency informed on a ^ 
variety of issjpflrf^and to help promo^:e membership for the 
Association. "J^T^p^^jt year five ipagazines , three of which 
were double issues, <5^ere produced,," 'This year three editions 
of the magazine, all of which were double issues, were 
produced^ Although the quality ^f the NSA magazine was ^ 
consistently excellent, its broa^mcope and expensive 
format were in constant ppposition^^ith the financial 
limitations of the Aissociation^ 

All of the work involveci^ in the pd^lication of the 
Magazine was the xesponsibili-ty of one full-time editor 
who v/orked without Assistance. The average cost of each 
edition was near $1 , 000 . 00 , ^ exclusive of postage and the 
editor's salary. In addition, since one purpose of the 
magazine was promotion of membership, it was mailed free 
of charge to ^very studei^t body president and college 
newspaper editor in the country. Without additional 
staff, the selling of subscriptions and the solicitation 
of advertising became an impossibility. The combined 
result of the above mentioned factors 16d to the realization 
that the cost of maintaining the NSA> Magazine in its present 
jwformat outweighed its usefullness as a tool. 

In May, the situation was evaluateja and the decisipn 
was made not to publish the final double issue of the 
magazine for the year. The lateness of the school year 
made publication of: the last issue an even more doubtfull 
investment from a fiscal standpoint and it was determine^ 
that most of the information contained in the final issue 
could be included,; in publications for the Congress. This 
has been accomplished and the decision eased the cash-flow 
situation^of the Association somewhat. 

The overall evaluation of the NSA Magazine forced 
some reluctant conclusions. Although the magazine was an 



excellent publication of very high quality, its expensive 
fpnnat placed it outside the Association's budget. The 
inability to hire more than one staff pearson for the 
magazine made regular and more frequent publication iiti*- 

/^•^ssible, thus limiting its effectiveness. Although 
mailing it to non-member schools may have been an ex- 
cellent recruitment tool if ufeed in conjunction with 

' other ^methods , the use of the magazine alone was too 
costly to be of benefit. Basically, *>e were force<f^to 
view the magazifte not on its merits alone, but within the 
context of the Association's goals and financial limitat- 
ions. » 

We were able to develop recommendations for a new 
in-house publication and this idea is discussed in the • 
section of this report dealing with the future direction 
of NSA. \* 
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NSA Momentum ^ 

» 

NSA Momentum , a four page newsletter, was designed *to 
facilitate communication between NSA member schools. It 
•supplemented the purpose of the NSA Magazine , which was 
largely devoted to in-depth 'coverage of issues, by serving 
as an qn-going 'update of the Association's activities^. 

In addition to reporting^ on the activities of the 
National. Of f ice. Momentum covered area news by publishing 
information supplied by NSB Members. Momentijm reflected a 
nummary concern of the Kelly-WTise administration: to keep 
the memtTership informed. We realized that it was not enough 
to keep the lines of communication open between the National 
OfficQ and member schools, additionally there was a real 
need^ to put area members in contact with one another. The 
intrastructure at the area level has been traditionally 
weak. We realize that Momentum was not a complete answer to 
this problem, but we' feel that it was one step in the right 
direction. j ^ i 
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, Publications * ^ 

The National Student Association offers a comprehensive 
list of over- 60 publications for sale , covering such diverse 
* ■ subjects as student government strcucture , higher education 

funding, course and teacher evaluation, Third World students, 
'international, travel,, student press, and lobbying. Many of 
these books have been piablished ,by NSA, with materials con- 
tributed by the Student Government Information Service 
> //* ( Course and Teacher Evaluation , Role and Structure of Student 
^ ^ Government ) , ,and various NSA programs, such as. the Womens 
Center ( Women On Campus ) , the Third World Btudent Coalition 

iThird World Students) , the Center for Drug Studies (Student 

-■ — ^ ' • ■ ' . 

Drug Involvement ) , and the National Campus Alliaiice for Am- 

nesty ( Amnesty ) . • 

The Aestjciation also offers for sale^ a nvimber o£ books 
publish^ by other organizations, which we believe to be of . 
value to our- consiJfe44:uency . These include a nximber of travel >^ 
books ( Where' To. Stay - USA , The Wliole World Handbook, , Let ' s 
Go: Europei; organizing ntanuals ( Source I - Communications , 
Source II - Communi t ie,g/Hous ing , Th^ Organizers Mdnual ) ; 
and specific afeas^of rss^rch that provide assistance to 
special interest groups, but haven't a wide enough appeal^to 
justify piablishing ourselves ( The Politics of Nonviolent Ac- 
tion , Exploring Ener^ Choices , Guide to Alternative Colleges 
and Un jj^ve r s i ti es ) . 

Publication sales could easily be doubled or tripled . 

by: I ^ & \ 

1) Advertising. The only publicity our publications 
department has received in the pasf€ three years was a list- 
ing in NSA Magazine , which was published eight times in 
• the last two years, and which- was nevex sent to libraries, 
whose acquisitions departments might be intere^sted in or-' 
dering copies, or to university departments which might 
order in bulk for courses. 

2») Collection of past-due accounts. We have no meth- 
od of collecting overdue accounts at this time. We still 
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have 54 outstanding invoices totalling $631.80, Vjostly 
to student governments, from this year alone. 

Both of these' processes require fimds to implement, 
however, and to date, no such funding has been made avail 
able. 

NSA has^ published five new JdooJcs for distribution 
at the Congress this summer. Some are inc^luded in the 
Congress packets, and will be available for sale to the 
pviblic a^ter September 15th. ^ 
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Introduction 

This section deals with the major sponsored programs of 
NSA, most of which were created by special-interest mandates 
of previous Congresses. None of the programs are carried by 
the administrative budget of NSA. With the exception of the ' 
Food Action Center, created in February, all of them were ap- 
proved the NSB at the recommendation of the Officers early 
in thQ year. 

Each program was'gixen office space, minimal supplies, 
one month's local phone usage, money for one mass mailing 
and a section in the general funding prospectus for the year. 
Technical assistance in proposal writing and fund-raising( was 
also offered. Because the Officers and the NSB felt that all 
of the original program proposals were equally worthy, a de- 
cision was made to offer equitable, albeit minimal, support 
to all of them rather than to favor one to the ' detriment of 
the others. Several proposals (including ones^n unionizatiori 
of students and veterans) were withdrawn jffhen the people in- 
volved realized that they would not receive outright grants 
from NSA. 

The success of each cind every program then, was dependent 
upon the commitment of the individuals behind it. 

It is not at all easy to start from scratch to build a 
successful pprogram, especially given the scarcity of 9Utside 
funding, but some outstanding examples from this year prove 
.that it can be done. We have found that if a project is tru- 
ly valuable and backed by students who care enough to really 
work, then it has a reasonable chance for success. 

In retrospect, those who declined NSA's necessarily lim- 
ited financial support , probably would not have succeeded even 
with large amounts of money: we have concluded that initiative 
energy, imagination and persistence are eminently more valuable 
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National Third World Student Coalition (NTWSC) ^ 

* 

A mandate from the Catholic University Congress (1972) 
created the National Third World Student Coalition, It has 
continued in name only to the present, although one part-time 
employee was hired during the Friedman administration with 
the understanding that he had to rais the money for his salary 
from the membership. While, there was an ^ctive third world 
caucus at the last Congress (St, Louis), not nearly enough was 
done this year in the /area of problems of third world students. 
This was not bec^se^of a lack of commitment on the part of 
the national officers and staff. 

The National Third World Student Coaliti^on, like similar 
NSA' programs was allocated an of f ice, supplies and limited 
phone usage. The Coalition was represented in a general 
funding prospectus which was written by the President, approved 
by the Chairperson of the Coalition, and submitted to various 
foundations. Help in writing a specific proposal and working 
to see that it was funded was offered by the National Office, 
Preliminary discussions on the proposal were held between the 
officers of NSA and the officers of the Coalition, although 
no draft was ever submitted to the National Office, 

In thje late fall, the fight for school desegregation in 
Boston became a major issue and the President and several 
members of the Isfational Supervisory Board were asked to endorse 
a teach-in and freedom march in Boston on December 13 ^nd 14, 
The endorsement was given on the basis of^NSA*s long-standing 
commitment to equal opportunity education. Thousands of 
students attended from all across the country; they voted to 
hold a National Student Conference Against Racism in Boston 
on February 14-16, 

The students also proposed to hold a march in Boston on 
May 17th to commemorate the historic Brown vs, the Board of 
Higher Education decision of the Supreme Court, Jn order^ to 
help build for the February Conference, the National Office 
was opened to students from the D,C. area who worked on several 
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mass mailings. 

• The results on the teach-in and NSA's continued parti- 
cipation were discussed at the January 18-19 meeting of the 
National Supervisory* Board. It Was decided to endorse the 
results of the Teadch-in while making it clear that although 
NSA had very strong positions, iri favor of school dese'grega-r 
tion, there was no official stand on the issue of busing. ^ 

The February Conference saw the formation ^f the National 
Student Coalition agains Racism (NSCAR) whose top priority 
was building for the May 17th demonstration. NSA became a 
very active member of NSCAR; the President gave several. speeches 
on behalf of the Coalition and mailings on ,the march were ^ 
feent to NSA member schools • is 

The National Supervisiory Board met February 28-March 2 
and the urging of the Chairperson and Vice-Chairperson of 
the "Thirca World Coalition, a resolution withdx?^wing support 
of the May 17th March Against Racism was-passed. Part of the 
resolution stated that individuals from the National Office 
who continued to support the March' could only use their titles 
if the disclaimer "for identification purposes only" was added 
to^the endorsement. - ^ 

• " The effect of the vote was far-ranging. Altho^ugh the 
President continued to strongly support the march, students 
from across the country were outraged by the Board's decision. 
At the SouthyCentral ;\rea Conference in Houston, a resolution 
was passed condemning the deciiSlon and expressing Unanimous 
support for thfe March. Student government lea'Qfers from around 
the country telephoned and wrote to the National Office ex- 
pressing their concern. Thomas Atkins, President of the NAACP 
flew to Washington to speak to the President of NSA and asked 
that NSA assume the responsibility for informing and organizing 
college students about the March. On Ap^il 16th, K^thy Kelly 
sent a long letter to the NSB asking them to reverse their 
position. (Several of them had already done so.) The decision 
was reversed by mail and phone responses to the letter. (None 
of the Third World members responded, hbwejer.) A mailing co- • 
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signed by Thomas Atkins and Kathy Kelly .was sent to every 
student body president and college newspaper editor in the 
country. Kathy then participated in a news conference in 
Boston and continued to give speeches on behalf of NSCAR 
and the Association. 

\he March Against Racism, which was co-sponsored by 
NSCAR and the National NAACP was held on May. 17th. Kathy 
Kelly, at the invitation, of Roy Wilkins, stroke at the rally 
which d;rew 35,000 people.. Students' came from across the 
country by the busload. NSA continues to be apart of NSCAR 
which is now planning its second national conference which 
will be held in mid-October. ^ 

Although the March, and NSA's participation,, was an over- 
whelming success, the fa^ct that the President of NSA and the 
leaders of the Third World Student Coalition had openly dis- 
agreed on the issue c?:eated serious problems for the Association 
In February, the NSB had voted that no action could be taken 
on Third World Issues without the approval of the leadership 
of the Coalition. Letters sent from the National office to 
members of the Coalition asking""^<u: advice on programming for 
the Congress with the aid of interr/s who happened to be inter- 
ested in Third World issi^es. The Board agreed that, in view 
of the lack of response from the approj^riate leaders, that this 
was a more desirable alternative • than no programming at all. 
We fell that given the circumstances, the work done by the 
staff and interns was excellent. 

Cur evaluation of the year for this area is mix,ed. The 
events around the Boston struggle became a major issue for 
NSA this year. We used the events in Boston to continuaJ.ly 
remind students that desegregation and racfLsm are not dead 
issues) we urged them not ot isolate Boston as an example, but 
to look to theip own campuses and communities. Through speeches 
given^-throughout the year and in several articles in the NSA 
Magazine, welinked the issue of racism to the issue of rising 
tuition and educational cutbacks, which hit non-white students 
first and hardest. , 
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On the other hand, there was the friction between the 
'leaders of ^ the Coalition and the National Office. The 
Officers and staff were reluctant to act .without guidance 
from the Third World leadership because of the Associdtion's 
(and also the Coalition's) firm commitment to self determi- 
nation. The continuing lack of such guidance resulted in much 
less work being done on significant issues than could have 
'been done. It should be pointed out, however, the responsi- 
bilities of being on the National Supervisory Board, coupled 
with the on-campus responsibilities that most NSB members 
bear, make the active participation required ef a leader of. 
the Coalition very difficult. 

Althaugh the NTWSC has traditionally dealt with domestic 
issues of 'concern to students of color, several international 
issues which may justifiably be considered "ThirSTWorld 
Issues" were dealt with by NSA this year. A report on those 
issues will be found in other sections of this. report. 
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National Gay Student Center 

The National Gay Student Center was founded shortly af- 
ter the passage of the first gay rights mandate at the 24th 
Nationar Student Congress in 19^1. The Center, known inter- 
nally as the Gay Desk, is and always h^s been run by lesbians 
and gay men. The Center has had geveral continuous projects 
since its inception: ^publication of its newsletter "InterCHANGE, 
collection of .information al^s^t gay student groups, and col- 
lection of information on gay studies. 

The financial position of the National Student Associa- 
tion has precluded salar^e^ for Center, personnel; as a result 
it has been staffed by volunteers with outside jobs. Because 
of the time commitment in what amounts to two jobs, the Center 
hak not been staffed continuously. In October 1973 the Nation-? 
al ^Supervisory Board voted to move the Center to New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, under the directorship of Ms. J. Lee Lehman. In 
October 1974 the National Supervise^ Board renewed Ms. Lehman's 
directorship. 

The Center has always been run as a low-budget project. 
IJb is self-supporting: its income derives from the sale of 
lis newsletter and several other publications. In spite of 
its low budget, the Center has been able to accomplish many ^ 
things. Accomplishments for 1974-1975 include: 

1) ^ "InterCHANGE: " Two issues of volume 3 have been 
printed. The first featured gay bookstores; the second gay 
studies. 

2) Publi^trations: Ms. Lehman served as editor for the 
book Gays on Campus , published by the National Student Asso- 
ciation. An article by Ms. Lehman will also appear in the 
forthcoming book, Tfte Gay Academic, edited by Dr. Louie Crew. 

3) Gay student groups: The Center has come out with 
its third edition of "Gay Student Groups" in two years. In 
addition, the Center distributed a questionnaire to those 
groups to ascertain the kinds of campus problems (or lack 
thereof) that groups were having. 
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4) Speaking engagements: Ms. Lehman has spoken to 
approximately fifty predominantly non-gay student audiences 
since September. This included one Area Conference -of the 
National Student Association. In January, Ms. Lehman parti- 
cipated in a workshop on gay services presented by the Nat- 
ional Entertainment Conference. 

5) Interaction with bther gay groups: Ms. Lehman par- 
ticipated in a panel on teaching gay studies arranged by the 
Gay Caucus for the Modem Languages in December. She is a 
member of the National Gay Archives and Library Committee 
which is presently negotiating for space to house a national 
gay archives. 

Three years ago the Center established connections wil^^^. 
the Ta3k Force on Gay Liberation of the American Library A'sso- 
ciatic/n. More recently, Ms.^ Lehman has worked v^th^ Task Force 
Cobrdinator , Barbara Gittings on the collection of gay studies 
syllabi and the preparation of the Task Force publication, ^ 
"A Gay Bibliography • " 

Thfe' Center's work in the fial/f^of gay studies was re- 
cently featured in "The Advocate," one of the largest gay 
papers' in the country. 

Recommendations 

The Center has always been limited by its financial 
status. So far it has not been possible to visit many cam- 
puses to help establish groups, to provide resources direct- 
ly, or to assist when problems come up. Student gay groups 
are fairly isolated unless there is another gay group nef^by. 
The major recommendation of the Center is that f inapcialr^p- 
port be found- sufficient to pay for more th^ a few issues 
of "InterCHANGE.". ^ 

/ 

Y ■ ■ 
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National Sjbudent Coromittee for Fanttworkere (NSCP) 

The delegates at the 27th National Student Congress 
passed a unanimous resolution to continue support for the 
United Farm Workers* Gallo boycott. Because they felt that 
a lac|c of boycott information nationwide was stunting its suc- 

also determined to set up an NSA clearinghouse for 
boycott information. Out of this mandate grew the National 
^Student *Coinmittee for Farxm?/orkers . In September UFW organi- 
zers Gene Lee and Tom KaVet, who w^ere receiving academic cred- 
it ^£or thei^ work^ set up the clearinghouse for boyco4it infor- 
miition in th^ National Office. Although NSCF received a 
steady trickle of foundation support, it struggled with finan- | 
cea all year. Despite this problem the NSCF did a tremendous 
job in organizing students to boycott Gallo products and non- 
UFW grapes and lettuce. , 

The NSCF concentrated heavily on the Gallo part of the 
boycott, because man^ low-cost Gallo wines are campus favor- 
ites, inlcuding Boone!:S Farm,^pple, Spanada and Thunderbird. 
In some st^udent areas Gallo sales were cut by as much as 70%, 
even though Gallo began running campus advertisinc^^Snpaigns 



and promotional deals in response to NSCF's pres^l^e. The 
hOyqott continued to slash , Gallo profits all year — nation- 
wide sales down by 16-19% in the Fall fell another 6% by the 
end of January. 

i'Thd National Student Committee for Farmworkers used many 

I.^ Campus Boycott Groups 

The NSCF staff organized student support committees for 
the boycott on campuses all over the country — through cam- 
pu9 newspapers, direct mailings and telephone calls. The 
staff disseminated mcuiy different forms of information: 
films, pamphlets, tabloids, posters, slide shows to help these 
groups organize local boycotts. NSCF apLso helped campuses 
organize referendums, petitions and cafeteria boycotts to re- 
move non-UFW lettuce and grapes from campuses. 
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II. Workshops at Area Conferences ^ ^ ^ 
NSCP staff did several' workshops NSA Area Conferences 

to inform students about migrant workers' living and working 
conditions and about how students can help end these conditions 
through support of the UFW. ^ > 

III . Intera Prograjnl 

The NSCF offered accredited internships in the develop- 
ment of community organizing skills to students throughout the 
^ year. Pete Koneazney of the University of Wisconsin — Milwau- 
kee joined the NSCF in the Natioiial Office in January. 
^ 14 

IV. The First East Coast Mobilization For the Farmworkers 
On April 18-20, the NSCF sponsored the First East Coast 

Mobilization for the Fairmworkers at George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C. More than 600 students from twenty- 
one states and Canada attended the three days of workshops, 
films and speeches. They learned about migrant workers, about 
the history of the UFW struggle, and about how to organize 
boycotts in their communities. Cesar Chavez and Dick Gregory 
spoke, student support cofnmittees were strengthened, and full- 
time summer interns were recruited for boycott offices in 
^any cities. The mood of the Mobilization was jubilant, its 
results were productive, and we rated it an overwhelming suc- 
cess. ^ 

V. The "Open Letter to Ernest ^allo" ^ 

During the year the Gallo Winery ran ads in many campus 
newspapers criticizing the UFW's arguments for a Gallo boycott. 
The Winery claimed that their workers freely chose the Team- 
sters Union pver the UFW in JL973, despite reports from Gallo 
workers to the contrary. This prompted an "Open Letter to 
Ernest Gallo," endorsed NSA, signed by over fifty college 
student body leaders, and published in many campus newspapers. 
Th6 "Open Letter" called upon Ernest Gallo to deKate with Ce- 
sar Chavez. The company refused, on the basis that the whole 
issue was a jurisdictional dispute between the Teamsters Union 
EbJc Subsequent letters between the Gallo t^^Lnery and 



NSA stalemated, as Ernest pallo continued to ^efu^e to d^ate 



Vi. St, Se Puedel , ? * . * 

Ii| Jiine a California law. was passed which ^Uarante^d the 
secret4ballot. union elections which the Farm Workers have long 
sought , through the boycott. The elections are to be held this 
Falii 60 the UFW has concentrated. most of its time organizing 
in Ca3/ifornia in the past few months i Because of this the ^ 
NSCF itaff has assumed' responsibility for the Washington, P.C. 
boyqoitt office. ' . ' 
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NSA Women's Center 

Like many siinilar projects within the Association, the 
NSA .Women's Center has been unable to obtain outside funding 
since 1971. All action taken on women^s issues within the 
past few years has been accomplished/ administratively and 
without specif i^sally budgeted, fxums. Although this seemed 
at first to be a hopeless situafelon, we found the reverse to 
be true. The non-existence of a fuAded center and personnel 
working solely on "women's issues" forced the integration of . 
feminist issues throughout the larger context of the entire 
Association/ Overall, We feel that this has been a very 
effective method of approach. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that in the absence of funded pro jects the .responsi- 
bility for covering issues of importeuice to women falls to 
those people within the Association who consider them a pri- 
ority. Following is a list of work done this year, 

I, SGIS , ^ 

A determined effort was made to upgrade the quality and 
amount of information on various issues of *bcmcern to women 
students. An information packet on Title IX was- developed 
and distribti^^^JJirough SGIS and ^at-Ajefeft Conferences. (Recent 
changes .in '^W^law will maike it n^ecessary for this packet to 
be updated for use next year.) A comprehensive bibliography, 
"Resources for Sex Discrimination in Education" was also com- 
piled. 

II. Programming 

Programming on daycare, health services, women's studies 
and Title IX was offered at Area ' Conferences throughout th^ 
year. The programming at this year's Congress is a good ex- 
ample of the "integration" concept: eleven different work- 
shops are devoted wholly or in part to women's issues, rights , 
population control or health services. 
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III. Women's* picket " 
The Women's Packet given to delegates at this year's 

Congress is -the nucleus for an anticipated new version of the 
&NSA publication Women on Campus which will supplement the 
1973 edition. The new edition will not be repetitive of 
existing information but will be devot%d largely to original 
articles. (A number of other valuable publications on day- 
Ccire, women's studies^ etc., are also available through NSA.) 

IV. Class Action Suit , 

* In the fall, NBA joined a class action suit against 
HEW for non- enforcement of sex discrimination legislation, 
including Title IX. The suit is being handled by the Center 
for Law aid Social Policy and the other complainants include 
NOW, the Women's Equity Action League (WEAL) and the National 
Education Association (NEA) . 

V. Title IX , . 

Title IX v.as isolated at the beginning of the yaar ciS ^ 
,an issue which deserved considerable time and effprt on the 
pa:i:t of ' the ''Association. Information on the law aimed at enr 
abling students to monitor the level of compliance of their 
institutions was disseminated through SGIg^ and at NSA Area 
Conferences. NSA testified before the House Subcoiranittee on 
Post-Secondary Education on the regulations for enforcement 
of Title IX. NSA also subiriitted written comments on the pro- 
cedural regualtions for , the enforcement of Title IX ^and other 
civil rights laws to HEW in conjunction with the Center for 
Law. and Social Policy. In addition, NSA worked with several 
other organizations in an intense and successful lobbying effort 

on the Title IX regulations, 
ft 
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NSA Food Action Center 



The wo^ld food crisis. Famine al^road^^ 
hunger at hpme... Americans shovelling ^ 
down junk food^ chemical foodr non-food / 
at higher^ and higher prices... Agri- 
business grows r the small farm dies... ^ 
^ Fo9d aid cut and food stamps attacked... 

Money for bombs but not for development... ^ 
Food for peace is really for war... Grain 
for the Russians to feed the^r cattle, 
but no* grain for the people of the Third 
World. ... 

NSA^s involvement in the world food crisis issue began 
early this fall when we^became part of the Coalition for 
Population Year, an organization involved in the World Food 
Conference in Rome. NSA gave credentials to six student , 
joixnallsts who were sent to the Conference by their re- 
spective campuses. , 

It became increasingly apparent th^t students were 
becoming actively concerned about the world food crisis. 
Hunger Action Projects and Food Action Projects were fo^mp^d'-* 
on many campuses. At schools as different as Missoua 
Valley College^ the University of South Dakota and Pr^ceton 
students were studying the problem of hunger, raising 
for international relief efforts, investigating the quail 
of the food we eat, probing into questions of American fool 
pblicy at home and abroad. 

An estimated 500 colleges participated in Food Day ac- 
tivities ^Sponsored by the Center for Science in the Pxablic 
Interest on April 17, 1975. Many will again take part in 
Food Day'll on April 8, 1976. On November 21, 1975, repre- 
sentatives of several hundred cblleges will gather at a 
National University Conferellce on Hunger in Austin, Texas 
sponsorejJ by the Institute for World Order. 

NSA established a national food action clearinghoij^e ' 
for students in February, 1975. Operating with a seed grant 
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of $5,000 from the Population Institute, the NSA Food 
Action Center (T originally called the Center for Food and 
Population Studies, began to tackle two of the most pressing 
needs of the student food activists: to find out what was 
going on and where; and to begin to put students in touch 
with each other and with experts who could help. It started 
a newsletter, The Food and Population Exchange , that was- 
quickly picked up by student activis^s^ when it began to 
disseminate information on world hunger an^ domestic food 
problems to students across the country. Field work began 
and"^ students coming to Washington were welcomed and given 
assistance in dealing with the CongressionalL Committees they 
wantkd to see* The Center began to line uj| support for the 
coming ^ear, to outline a program of expanded activities and 

tp^-^-seek funding for its work. Throughout all of this^_..th^ 

two original staff membera workiad with students interested 
in food problems ^- by letter, by phone, 4n person. It was 
a good beginning. ^ 3^ 

This summer the NSA Fo6d Action Center got its new name, 
an additional seed grant of $^3,000 from the Board of Global 
Ministries of the United Methodist Church and its 1975-76 
program. This year the Center will offer campus food activists 
educational materials , student organizing ideas, experienced 
advice ?nd expertise on food policy issues, and technical 
assistance. The staff will do, active, field work and organ- 
izing on college campuses. The newsletter, now known as the 
NSA Food Action News , will be published monthly with news of 
other campuses, up-to-date run-downs on national legislation, 
notice of books, articles, speakers and events, advice on 
community organizing, population, and environmental problems 
related to food. ^ 

Ali of this begins at the NSA Congress with workshops on 
food action, food legislation, world hunger and population. 
Senator George McGovern, Chairman- of the Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, will speak to^ the 
delegates. 
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We feel that NSA is playing ^ key role through- the Food 
Action Center r helping students from all over the country 
press for change in the kind of food Americans eat and in 
creating a world w.here everyone will eat. 



National Campus A]/liance for Amnesty (NCAA ) 
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Last year NSA published the book. Amnesty which was avail- 
able for the 27th^^SC. In August, the outgoing President 
hired an experienced draft coianselor to^ direct the Alliance 
with the understanding that the director would iraise the funds 
necessary to sustain the program. The newly elected Officers 
and the NSB approved tis situation and NCAA began to distribute 
information and develop campus contacts. 

By spring it became apparent that President Ford's earned 
re-entry program, despite the fact it was a far cry from am- 
nexty, had taken much of the organizing steam out of the issue. 
Funding became an impossibility, not only for the Alliance, 
but for other organizations who ran amnesty projects, such as 
the ACLU. ye then turned to the possibility of obtaining 
funding by changing the focus of the Alliance to working for a 
Congressional Amnesty. After investigation, it was concluded 
that Congressional interest was not sufficient to implement 
any wider-reaching terms for a universal # unconditional «^ 
amnesty. ^ 

In the meantime, NSA had been trying to give NCAA time 
by carrying it on the administrative budget. Wfefen this became 
an intolerable burden and when it was evident tliat no prospects 
for continued funding were in sight, the reluctant decision 
was made to suspend NCAA indefinitely until fxipding could be 
obtained. 

The book, Amne&ty has been widely distributed and requests 
for reprints of the Spincode Information pri/ited in the book 
are coming in daily. NSA continues to monitor Congressional 
action (currently HR-7875) and to represent our views on the 
issue of cimnesty in various forums. 




CHAPTER V: SERVICES DIVISIOM 
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The Services Division ,of NSA has been formulated in re- 
sponse to a consumer-oriented market economy and the age-old 
question, "WhaT'do Student Governments do for the individual 
student?" More and more student governments across the coun- 
try are recognizing that serving the needs of their constit- 
uents involves more than just fighting academic battles or 
campxis social rule^- Students are constamers lilee anyone 
else^ with certain definite needs, and student governments 
should be providing services j^hich positively affect the buy- 
ing powers of students . ^--^ 

The cost of higher education is sky-rocketing and ed- 
ucational researchers predict rising costs in ^ coming years. 
The latest studies indicate that students are conc^ned a- ^ 
bout the cost of .books and educational materials, as w^ll as 
the cost of living, which is escalating at the fastest rate 
ever, while corporate profits are reaching all-time highs. 
NSA's response is to provide its membership^with consumer^^ 
oriented services — student owned, student run and student 
financed. 

The National Student Association has a long history of 
student services dating back to the early fifties when we 
fifst began to offer educational travel tours. This .first 
atteirtpt grew into the National Student Travel Association, 
which helped thousands of students travel world-wide at low 
cost. The National Student Travel Bureau, NSTA*s successor, 
was created in 1972. 

After the original travel programs, NSA*s next big 
thrust in the area of stxldent services came iti 1964 when NSA, 
through a mandate calling for low-cost insurance coverage 
for students, contracted with American Health and Life In- 
surance Company to administer the NSA Life Insurance 'Program. 
The USNSA Insurance Trust was set up to act as a depository 
for the program. Eventually the Insurance Trust expanded 
its services in 1973 to include major medical health iWpr- 
ance coverage designed to supplement . the basri^ c(5Verage 
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already offered to students by their campuses. 

Shortly after the Insurance Trust was established, 
NSA created the National Student Book Club, designed as an 
individual membership organization like other major book 
clubs y offering discounts on any book, including textbooks/ 
in print. It was hoped that the Book Club could be expand- 
ed to serve the needs of student-operated book co-op%, and 
to offer other materials besides books # such as calculators, 
typewriters., and pre-recorded cassettes. While the notion 
of providing books to students at discount priceis seems ap- 
pealing, the marketing test <3onducte<^ in the Fall of '74 
proved otherwise. NSBC has since closed. 

As mentioned earlier, in 1972 the National Student ^ 
.Travel Buraau, was estadblished^ t provide full wholesale and 
Retail travel opera ti\pns at the cheapest legal prices avail- 
able to students. ^§|rB contracts for services, primarily 
with Intercollegiate Holidays in New York. NSTB offers pack 
age educational tours and vacations, special programs and 
.all->the* attendant travel services, including the Internation 
al Student Identity Card, the American Youth Hostels card, 
travel publications, and travel and baggage insurance. 

In addition to these services, this fall will find NSA 
with a Discount Printing Service, operating out of New York, 
and the test marketing of a new Student Property Insurance 
Plan. If the test goes well, as we anticijpate, in 1976 NSA 
will be offering to all of its schools a student property in 
surance plan that can be matched by none. It will cover stu- 
dents' property, including bicycles and stereos, in full, 
while in residence at school, intransit to and from home, 
and while traveling abroad. It is the most comprehensive 
plan of itd kind. 

Because NSA is a national organization with a solid rep 
utation in the services area, we ha,ve been able to negotiate 
national contracts which reduce costs to the student consu- 
mer, while generating small amounts of revenue for both cam- 



pus governments and the Association. The NSA, in turn, 
utilizes this source of revenue to fxind other non-revenue- 
generating programs like SGIS. Student consimiers, campus 
governments cind NSA all benefit from this alternative econ- 
omic system. 

Our size and ability to deal with substantial volume 
in any given area enables NSA to have products and services 
designed specifically for students and their special needs. 
We intend to continue to develop programs serving the con- 
sumer interest of students with a watchful eye towards cost. 

The immediate futiire presents possibilities Sor offer- 
ing tuition refund insurance for students, a new and chal- 
lenging approach to the problem of students who are forced 
to leave college for financial or medical reasons. In the 
fiyCuire NSA may look ixj-es±ablii3hing an Emergency Credit^.-sya-z... 
t(fem, one of last year's' NSC resolutions. The card would 
piobably have a $100 to $300 limit, to be used primarily » 
foV elej;:gencies. In addition NSA may try utilizing some of 
th^ major purchase buying services, popular in the northeast 
and southeast. These services offer wholesale prices to 
their membership on such items as autos, stereo equipment 
and cameras. 

In the field of travel, NSA wil continue to work for 
domestic youth fares, a system of student charter flights 
modeled after the European system, and hopefully student 
hostels within the US. Admittedly some of these ideas are 
in the distant future as major changes in the policy of the 
Ci^il Aeronautics Board are necessary for legal operations. 

The realm of student services that can be offered by 
NSA to its member schools is vast. The only limitations 
are the financial burdens of a small budget which does not 
provide for research time or the staff necessary to re- 
search products and negotiate with suppliers. We will 
continue to develop student services to our fullest capacity, 
keeping in mind the needs of students and their equally 
tight budgets. Understandably, development of these services 
is slow but the end product will be low cost, high quality 
services to students with greater visibility and support of 
the local student government and NSA. 



USNSA Insurance Trii&t . • 

The 16th National Student Congress in 1964^ passed a 
mandate directing N^,to research low cost life insurance 
protection for college students. After months of work 
with attorneys, actuaries and other specialists NSA 
developed the USNSA Life Insuranpe Plan. 

The USNSA Insurance Trust was established as the 
depository for all payments to the insurance plan. The 
Trust is administerred through the centrally located 
Boatmen's National Bank of St. Louis. 

American Health and Life Insurance Company was chosen 
as the underwriter because they offered the best coverage 
per student dollar y taking into considerati^^ needs 
and because they had the assets to back up each policy. 

This plan was designed to offer students basic pro- - 
tection during the financially difficult years of college 
at a very low price, Which students and their parents 
could afford. As long as students remained in school they 
would be guaranteed this low rate. Upon graduation th6 
plan could automatically be converted to one which not 
only provided protection, but allowed for savings (whole 
life insurance) in the form of cash value.. 

Additionally, since USli does not want those who 
continue the plan to lose the $20 paid during school years ^ 
the whole life policy premium is reduced during the first 
four y^ars by at least $20 per year. This whole life 
policy also provides for disability and the option to 
purchase additional coverage at later dates when students 
^ might want more coverage for newly acquired dependents. 
All this is guaranteed under this plan regardless of health. 

This'^past year the Life Insurance . Program saw its 
fourth best year ever in terms of the numl?er of applications 
sold. This means more revenue for NSA. In addition, there 
were a greater number of schools participating in the 
program with a greater geographical distribution. This is 
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a strong indication of the success and popularity of the 
program. Many schools and state associations ^^ecognized 
the value of offering this program not only as a service 
to their students but also as a means of increasing their 
visibility to their students and of gaining respect in 
the area of student services programs. 

While at the ssune time this year saw a greater 
participation of schools and an increase in the number of 
applications, the actual percentage of enrollments was 
not as good. More names than before were needed to bring 
in a comparable nimber of applications^. This is not a 
reflection on the program, but rather it^ is an index on 
the state of our economy last August. If you rpcall, 
the buying power last fall was greatly curtailed in all 
areas of business. For the Insurance Program, this meant 
that more mailings were made and more money was being 
spent to secure each application. 

In an effort to stabilize the program and maintain 
the level of revenue earned for NSA the program's 
promotional activities were cut back in November of 74. 
The staff was reduced to one during the following nor- 
mally slow months of winter and early Spring. 

In the new campaign, beginning late Spring, a 
conscious effort was made to contact those schools which 
were particularly successful last year or who promise^ 
success for this year to upgrade the enrollment per- 
centages. This effort, while not necessarily increasing 
the number of overall applicants for the program, should 
reducek^the cost of each application and thereby increase 
profits for NSA. 

To date this approach seems to be working. The 
number of participating schools and names is running on 
a par with last year's program. If all proceeds as well 
the program will have completed its stabilization and 

the revenue for NSA will have been maintained. 

. / 
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Naitional Student Travel Bureau (NSTB ) 

At the conclusion of its first year of active operations, 
the National Student Travel Bureau (NSTB) stands as a rather 
extensive and effective organization in the field of American 
student travel. Accordingly/ this past year has been one of 
ra|>id growth and involvement in many areas. Essentially, 
NSTB has filled the void that has existed in, American student 
travel for many years by providing transportation services to 
students at the lowest possible cost and advocating their 
interests domestically to regulatory and legislative bodies 
afid internationally on bilateral and multilateral bases. NSTB 
is a unique organization; there is none other that serves the 
same function or represents the same interests. 
j NSTB was formed in January of 1972 as a. non-prof it sub- 
sidiary of the educational corporate structures that comprise 
the U.S. National Student Assodiation. It ilas a contractual 
arrangement with Inter-Collegiate Holidays, a student travel 
agency, which handles all the administrative aspects of travel 
programming. By entering into such an agrfeeijient, NSTB is able 
to offer a varied and extensive selection of travel p;cogrdms 
and can successfully compete with businesses in the field of 
student travel. The advantage of NSTB is that it is run by 
students in the interest of students. Most of the programs 
that are constructed by Inter-Collegiate Holidays consist of 
round-trip air fare, a week in a hotel, transfers from airport 
to hotel and back, tips and taxes. Travel has always been 
a popular activity for students, and NBA is now able to offer 
a wide range of trips to the Bahamas, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, Hawaii and Europe. NSTB offers students the best 
package possible at the lowest price possible. 

NSTB has a series of campus travel centers across the 
U.S. which promote the bureau's programs and services. Until 
recently, NSTB was primarily an east coast travel service with 
the majority of its participating campuses in New York, 
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Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washington, D.C., Virginia, and New 
Je^se^y. More and more attention has been directed towards 
developing stpdent travel in western states, primarily in 
California, with a moderate involvement in Mid-western states. 
NSTB is becoming truly national in nature. 

In response to the need for training the representatives 
thatJstaff the campus travel centers, NSTB held its first 
annual National Student Conference from the 13th to 16th 
of February. The conference was held at the Sheraton-Park ^ 
Hotel in Washington and consisted of a series of workshops, 
speakers, discussions, and films. The response was favorable 
and we are' planning future conferences with the hope that they 
will become an established activity of the student travel 
industry . ' 

Most national student organizations in foreign countries 
have student travel bureaus equivalent in function and posi- 
tion to NSTB. Recognizing that productive travel , arrange- 
m©nts can-be secured by conferring directly with ^ese travel 
bureaus, th^ Director of NSTB and the Executive oMector of 
NSA attended the 25th Annual General Meeting of the inter- 
national Student Travel Conference in Mexico in the Fall of 
19 74. At that meeting, NSTB served as observers oi^ the 
American delegation. At the 26th meeting in October 1975 in 
Portugal, NSTB will again participate. With NSTB's increased 
and ever growing participation in student travel. American 
students will onj^e again have an effective international 
voice in this area . 

In\>rder to strengthen those international contracts, 
NSTB is becoming involved in bilateral programs. The NSTB 
Director represented the bureau on the recent delegation\ to 
the Soviet Union in July, 1975 and laid the groundwork for 
a continuing series of student exchanges. The Soviet equiva- 
lent of NSTB is SPUTNIK and the two organizations will be 
influential in perpetuating the contacts and translating them 
into a full and extensive series of travel programs between 
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the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

■ ^ 

NSTB has also been active (and successful) in advocating 
student interests before federal regulatory and legislative 
bodies. These achievements have led NSTB and NSA to believe 
that there is a definite need for a national student travel 
organization for domestic and international stud^n^t advocacy. 
In the Fall of 1974, NSTB and a Ralph Nader group, the Avia- 
tion Consumer Action Project (ACAP) sued the Civil Aeronautics 
Baord in an appeals case aimed at preserving low cost charter 
air fares. The action came as a response to the Board's 
decision to set minimum charter rates and significantly raise 
Trans-Atlantic fares. The BoaY^ attempted to regulate the 
only form of air transportation that was not controlled by the 
international rate" fixing cat±eX and to eliminate the only 
compeiy.tive input for lower fares. Following NSTB and 

ACAP/^11 the charter carriers joined the* suit as well as 
the Association of Charter Tour Operators. Finally^when the 
Department of Justice joined the suit, the Board backed down — 
two days before the case was going to trial. 

Another Board action, a proposal to eliminate affinity 
charters, brought a concerted response fi^om NSTB and other 
groups who were opposed to such a mpve. A very. high percent 
of student charter flights are organized on an affinity basis. 
Numerous other groups and organizations use the affinity 
charters for their members and NSTB joined with them in a 
campaign to express opposition to the CAE's proposal. The 
"Charter Hot Line," which was operated out of the National 
Office, was designed to inform the public how to formally 
make their views kn5wn to the Board. The results were ex- 
tr^^mely effective. In mid-February the CAB issued notice that 
due to public response, it was reversing its earlier position 
and that affinities would not be terminated. ^ 

NSTB was also active oh Capitol Hill. Senator Cannon* 
(D-Nev) introduced a bill in the Senate {S.421) that would be 
a major step toward realigning the airline industry toward 
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low-cost travel for everyone. The bill contained provisions 
^ for . liberalizing charter regulations^' for retaining the 
affinity charter6^ and for the reinstituting of youth fares 
and senior citizeri discoxlnts. As an advocate" of student in- 
terests^ T^STB testified for the bill and supported* all the ^' 
provisions as being progressit^e and in the public interest. 
Mucb of tfie* legislative activity has subsided since the CAB 
reversed its position in the area of furthering, low-cost . 
travel opportunities by responding with regulations that sig- 
nificantly^ resemble the provisions in S.421. . 
a Becaiifee of ^ its activity in regulatory >proceedings and its ^ 
jTlntefest in developing low-cost air fare^ NS^fe's opinion on 
several areas of national ^^^j^^p'^iation policy is now sought out 
by federal agencies . NSTB ;Ls called regularly to:^ile 
comments with the CA^ oh E^oppsed^^^gulations-" and on policy 
alternatives in the field ot}^if travel. .In April, NSTB 
was inv'ited to the State pepkrtment ' s International Aviation 
Policy Conference- and i^presently involved in proceedings to 
publish and disseminate &implifeLed air carrier tariff infor- 
mation. NSTB is currently ' the only student travel advocate 
recognized by governmental corfimittees and regulatory agencies, 
partly because it doesn't concentrate specif ically on only 
pro-student^ issues ^ but rather deals with implementing a 
philosophy of low Oost public air travel with spe^cial com- 
pensation for- those groups less able to afford air travel. » 

As. indicated at the beginning^f this report, NSTB has 
had ;an active and vety effective year. We foresee th-at NSTB 
wilj. be even more active and ef f ectiysb ^i'n the future. Much^ 
^ QT the groundwork has heen/^idr for an' extensive system of 
. participating campuses .- *^o .datp> however, the financial return 
has- noT been fully realized. NSTB has celrtain- guaranteed pay- 
ments due it from the^^ program 'administrators "but in order' to- be 
really remunerative", NSTB will have to exceed that minimum 
man/ .times over, v It %s anticipated -that this dncome .will^ be* 
realized within^ the next few-yeajrs. 

NSTB will keep up its legisl-ative monitoring and regu^^ 



latory involvement, j^hanges have already been effected but 
there /remains much more to be done. In time, hopefully^ air 
travel will be available to larger portions of the population 
at more attractive prices. We feel strongly that the input 
and active involvement of students can ^elp bring about this 
goal. y' , ' . : 
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Pursual of Bifurcation 

' The Association's tax problems, subsequent bifurcation, 
and financial difficulties are all related • As far back as 
the 1950's, students in NSA were discussing the Xieed to lobby 
effectively on educational issues haying an impact on students. 
At Congresses in 1968, 1971, 1973 and 1974, delegate.s took 
strong stands in favor of restructuring NSA to allow lobbying 
as a legitimate activity of the Association. Last year, the 
following resolution was adopted by the 27th NSC as part of 
the report of the National Supervisory Board: 
Be it resolved: 

1. that bifurcation continue; 

2. that methods be sought to increase direct 
.control- of the NSA Foundation to at least 

that of a simple majority (of the Bo'ard) ; 

3. that NSA seek appropriate measures to force 
the IRS to grant NSA the right of internal 
control of its structures without inter- 
vention. , 

4. that the membership^ of NSA seek to disaffiliate 
itself totally from the NSA Foundation if, after 
one year, the Foundation has proven to be un- 
responsive to the membership of NSA. 

In moving ahead on bifurcation, we tried to fulfill both 
the spirit and the letter of the recoiranendation of the NSB 
report called for prudence as well as implementation. 

The cautiousness with which bifurcation took place, was. 
not entirely due to our own action, however. The IRS was sup- ; 
posed to give NSA a final decision on the revocation of the 
Association's {c){3) educational tax exemption injiugust, 1974. 
OMr^a^torneys advised us that whenever we sought money on behal 
of NSA, we also had to state that "our exemption was under chal- 
lenge. In an already tight year for foundation money, this' 
made NSA's prospects for obtaining grants almost nil.. When no 
decision seemed to be forth coming after several months of re- 



quests by our attorneys , we began to apply pressure • . An 
appeal was made to several members of Congress, describing our 
situation andstating that the lack of a decision appeared to 
be ^ continuation of the "Enemies List" IRS harrassment tactics 
used against NSA. We informed them that a negative decision, 
which would at least allow us to obtain a new exemption, was 
preferable to no decision at all, which was slowly strangling 
us to death. 

Our appeal. seemed to work; several members of Congress 
became interested in the IRS investigation of NSA and ^after 
several more months , we were offered a compromise by the IRS. 
This was* more than ten months after the decision was to have 
been rendered. 

The agreement permitted NSA , to assume* a lobbying (c) (4) tax 
status without jeopardizing previoi:^^oundation support or 
exposing NSA to tax liability. Thi^' arrangement allowed for an 
orderly transition of NSA's tax affairs where protecting both 
NSA and our donors of the past years. 

The alternative to accepting the agreement was certain 
revocation cf. NSA's existing (c) (3) which would leave the 
Association without a tax status. Three major grounds for re- 
vocation cited by the IRS, were: 

1. the negotiating of the People's Peace Treaty; 

2. the calling of a student strike over the invasion 
of Cambodia ; and 

3. calling for the impeachment of Richard M. Nixon as 
President of the United States. 

Other grounds of a seemingly less political nature were also 
stated. - ' ^ ' 

The NSB discussed the agreement at their June ifieeting. 
Both the President and a' majority of the Board felt that above 
the actual merits of the agreement, a 'moral issue that of 
prolonged and undue harrassment of NSA by the IRS was at stake. 

The President and members of the Board, also expressecl a 
related concern about the NSA Foundation. (During the inves- 
tigation by the IRS/ NSA had voluntarily agreed to bifurcate 
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into two separate organizations ; ,NSA, Inc. a political and 
lobbying group and the NSA Foundation, an educationally tax- 
e2j:einpt organiz^ion. ) The IRS, fearing that the NSA Found- 
ation 's*tax exempt grarfts would be used to finance the politi- 
cal activity of the NSA, Inc., had placed extraordinary re- 
strictions included the prohibition of more than one full-time 
student on the Board, which would sever ly limit student control 
of the Foundation. 

It was resolved at th^ NSB meeting that the President should 
investigate further the various alternatives including the 
possibility of a Congressional investigation. 

A meeting between the President and the Association's chief 
tax counsel can be summarized by the following points: 

1. if NSA sued the IRS foip improper revoqation of the 
(c) (3) exempt iorf, we would have a good chance of 
leasing Although the major \grounds for revocation 
are overtly political, many other charges (such as 
our open support oi the IS-^year-old vbte or our 
attempts to| defeat overly punitive legislation 
regarding mkrijuana) appeared to be valid; 
2v it would be difficult to determine if N^A's alleged 
violations lof its tax status were substantial 
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ortriy enter 
advance . 



ustify revocation, since the IRS loosely 
defines the. conditions of "substantial;" 
3. our attorneys (who even though they work on a pro 
bono- basis, are owed over $24,000. 00 in back legal 
bills largely resulting from tax . problems ) vjpuld 




the case in court if they were paid in 
Court costs are much higher than regular 
legal servi^ces;) 

if NSA chose tp sue> it would not haye benefit of any 
exemption while the case was pending; 
it was doubtful that any other organization would 
sue on our behalf at no charge to NSA. (The ACLU, 
for example, rarely enters the complicated realm of 
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tax law;) < 

5. continuing to fight in court would demand almost 
all of NSA's limited time and few resources, leaving 
no time or money for any other substantial activity; 

6. the moral rationale for sueing the IRS could be ful- 
filled in two different ways othqx^han going to 

court: I , . 

a. a Congressional invesliigation, which 

appears possible. ^ 

h. becoming part of one of several coalition 

efforts working to reform the IRS; 

7. Congresses in '68, '71, '73 and'74 had urged NSA to 
reorganize in order to be able to lobby. The agree- 
ment, in granting a (c) (4) tax status to NSA allows 
for this; refusal leaves NSA with no tax status at 
all; 

8. since the NSA foundation had been. granted a (c) (3) 
eduational tax exemption in February, 1974, it was 
not only possible but highly liri^ely that a change in 
the make-up of the Board of Directors could be applied 
for and granted. " [ ^c) (4) and .(c) (3) organizations 
are handled by separate branches of the IRS;] 

9. if the change in the Foundation Board was not granted 
it could be appealed. If all appeals were lost, then 
a suit could be initiated.' The attorneys felt that 
this, would make a much better case than sueing over 
the revocation issue. 

Subsequently, a letber of agreement was sent by|N^our counsel 
to IRS. The process of changing the' Board of Directors o.f the 
Foundation has been undertaken, under the supervision of our 
X.ak attorneys. The Board of the Foundation is voluntarily ^ 
requesting to change its By-Law's so that the original structure, 
later changed by the IRS, might be implemented. This would pro- 
vide NSA with majority control of the Board of Directors by 
eliminating the restrictions created by the IRS on service by 
more than one full time student and by past NSA officers and 



Board members . . < ^ 

Additionally, a request to alter slightly the current 
ccwnposition of the NSAF Board (including* the NSA President \ 
instead of the Vice President) was implemented immediately 
after the recommendation was discussed and approved By^ the 
NSB, . * ^ . - , 

As of 30 September ,1975 , NSA Willie tax exempt under 
section 501(c)(4), thus allowing it tjie full rights and 
priviledges of an "action organization" ' able to lobby in 
accordance with the desires of the membership. The NSA 
Foundation is already in possession of the necessary educa- 
tional 501(c)(3) exemption needed to better undertake edu- 

« 

cational projects with the assistance of outside funding 
sources . 
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♦ Funding 

In order to fully understand the ramifications of 
•bifurcation and their impact on the funding of NSA, Inc, 
some ^ t^i story must be understood. 

The general trend in the Association's overall 
financial picture has been characterized by two unnjistake- 
able trends. First, the Association ' s ^o^Jerall debt, 
which exceeded half a million dollars in 1969-70, has 
been steadily decreased for the past six years. Our 
current operating deficit is estimated at $35,000. 
The second trend, which is somewhat surprising given the 
reduction of our debt, is- that the Association's income 
has been decreasing over this same period. The reasons 
for this decrease are three: • ^ 

1. the end of all CIA funding in 1967; 

2. the end of virtually all government funding in 
1968 when Richard. Nixon entered the White House; 

3. the end of all general operating grants. 
It was this third source of income that sustained the 
national office throughout the anti-war period and into 
the mid-seventies. 'W;Lth the general economic situation 
afflicting the stock market and the private foundations, 
corporate giving has been slashed. One of our major funding 

/^sources even closed itfe doors this past year. 

This ha's , necessarily, had an impact on the functioning 
of the national^ office. No projects or programs have been 
^ undertaken In the last e\yo years unless they were supported 
by outside funding. 

The dollar shbrtage created by the lack of general 
operation support took its toll in the daily operations of 
the office. The costl^ NSA Mag^^ne had its mailing list 
reduced and- eventually the publication was phased out temp-^ 
orarily. Staff salaries were not raised according to long- 
standing Association policy, and for a three month period 
no salaries were paid. We are still trying to repay the staff 
who woked during that period for nothing. 
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As discussed last year most of the implications are 
inherent in NSA becoming a full-fledged lobby As mentioned 
earlier much O'f the traditional funding available to 
NSA has dissolved because of the current economic situation. 
In additi^, the nature of campus activism has changed. 
Highly visible activity such as the large scale demonstra- 
tions is more "fundable" than quiet, yet solid lobbying 
or community organizing. 

The loss of "newsworthy" campus activity has resulted 
in the loss of roughly one-half of our unrestricted income. 
Of the remainder, oa^e-third comes from dues, ^two-thirds 
from .services . In the coming year NSA faces a budget that 
is only one-half what it has traditionally been because 
foundation contributions have virtually disappeared. The 
change in tax statuses will also preclu^de any further contri- 
butions to our general operation budget in the future. • 

The leadership of the Association over the past few 
years had become increasingly unhappy* with the reliance on 
private f oundatio^rs for support . Tim Higgins sought to 
increase income from servicfes. His successor, Larry Friedman, 
tried to build membership with an eye to eventuall/ being 
able to turn to them for full financial supp6rt. This" year/ 
we have developed new services and- raised some money (for the 
Jast time, I assure youO , f rom private foundations . It is 
now time for the membership to determine where our income 
will come from if we are to continue as at present. 

-A nuitiber'of recommendations concerning the Association's 
financial base are made later in this report. But it is 
essential that^the reader understand froiB— the outset that this 
year was a difficult one, and that it is up to the incoming 
officers. and the delegates here to make changes that will 
ease the future. Anything less will literally lead to the 
destruction of NSA as we now know it. ' 
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By now your should have a fair picture of the limitations 
and potential of NSA. This past year has been a difficult 
one, primarily because" of the uncertainty caused by not 
knowing where NSA's next dollar will come from. The staff is 
owed thousands of dollars and we have borrowed against the 
future to be here today. Now the decision about where we go 
and how well we do it is for you to decide. The officers 
would like to offer several major changes in structure for you 
to consider. It does reflect a great deal of s thought and we 
hope that you treat them seriously, regardless of what choices 
you make. ^ 

The first principle upon which our recommendations and 
comments are based is that the National Student Association 
can only be ^a national student association if it is represent- 
ative of American students and if it is paid for and controlled 
by A-merican students. This may seem difficult for some of ^xdu 
who may be new to NSA, but you must cons:3^der the point seriously.^ 

The National Student Association has been funded by all 
sorts of organizations and individuals for its entire year. 
While we arje not familiar with all the details of our early 
history, thefe v^as no national staff and the budget was mini- 
scule. The national headquarters was wherever the President 
v/as in school, and all that Tiappened ^rom year to year was the 
Congress. -At some point in the early 'fifties, the Central 
Intelligence Agency began to covertly fund NSA programs tl^rough' 
dummy conduit foundations that channeled CIA money to all kinds 
of people and groups. The 'fifties Wcls a period of rampant^ 
anti-Comniunism , and the CIA funded several crganizatiojis which , 
were willing to advance any kind of liberal thinking. Only 
one or two people within t^e Association during a given year 
v/ere aware of N^A's Relationship v/ith the CIA. The liaison 
was ^ terninated in 1967rwhen it was made publi^. 

One of the NSA presidents realized that the^e was great 
dancer in having one source of incoire; the money could be cut 
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off, and the ties with the CIA were certainly strangling the 
healthy development of the Association. He began to solicit 
funds from Federal agencies by hiring bright staff members whose 
sole purpose was to develop salable funding proposals for 
governmental and private agencies. The people were amazingly 
successful and NSA's income base was smoothly converted from 
clandestine CIA funds to open government grants. .But this was 
still 1967 and early 1968. With the election of Richard Nixon 
to the White House, NSA's governmental fund^ were stopped. NSA 
appeared on the infamous "White Hosue Enemies List" and was one 
of the 99 organizations inves tig*ated by the Special Services 
Staff of the IRS. The harrassment had begun, and it was serious 
business . 

Fortunately, the anti-war movement arTd student activism 
of that period brought NSA into the public eye, and private 
funding sources were willing to fund a significant portion of 
the operational base of NSA. The ^Association called for the 
impeachment of the /resident in 1970, for actions like the 
Cambodian "incursion" and sent delegations of students to Vietnam 
to negotiate a "People's Peace Treaty." Students were very 
acti\Xe and people noticed.' 

Times have again changed. The stock market has depleted 
the endowments of privaX^ foundations, and inflation is whittling 
away at everyone's dollars at double digit rates. ^Grants are 
being cut back (the Ford Foundation reduced its' program staff 
by one-third) and foundations are closing their doors Too, 
students are not in the news they way they once were, and our ^ 
concerns are not the concerns of our predecessors. The result 
is that we cannot balance our budget because our traditional 
sources of income are ^depleted . 

But an interesting phenomenon has become apoorent. When 
NSA had no money, the CIA appeared. When the Cth left, the ^ 
Federal, governnent WcS called in to fill the void. When that 
ceased, private sources came to our rescue. But all during 
thatitime, no one in charge thought, "Why not ask the constit- 
uency, t6 put up v;hat it takes to ^un NSA?" For years everyc ne 



but students have been paying for our organizations. Strange, 
isn't it? 

This past year, we projected a budget of roughtly $125,000. 
we knew that only about $70,000 of it would come in from services> 
dues, and publication sales, and the rest would have to be raised 
from private sources. The money was not there. We managed to 
raise about $35,000 in grants, but two of the organizations 
which have traditionally funded NSA said, "no more." We went 
to people for loans, and they said, "maybe, show us that 
students care enough to fund a significant portion of their own 
organization, then we'll talk;" ^ Our Accountant' estimated a 
projected deficit qf $26,000 for fiscal 1975-75. We have a 
current deficit of about $8,000 for the year to date, and we 
have jiot yet paid for the Congress and we have bills that are ^ 
due that we cannot pay. To be sure, we took - some very painful 
steps to reduce spending to an absolute minimum to reduce the 
projected debt, and^ we cut into it substantially. You have 
read about programs that were cut, vacancies in^ the staff that 
were not filled, the magazine that had to be suspended. We 
have tried to cut corners at the Congress without sacrificing 
on the programming. The fundamental reason for the Congress 
being in Washington, D.C. is that it greatly reduced our costs, 
since delegates had been complaining that the registration fees 
were too high. We lowered theses and here we are. 

NSA^- literally cannot go on another /ear like this one. 
The staff went for three months without pay, and we have only paid 
back a small part of the total amounts owed them. We are . 
current with the IRS and our major suppliers, but there will be 
no grants next year and our service^ and publications sales in- 
come cannot be significantly increased. That only leaves one 
way to turn: to you. 

Most membership organizatins spend between one-third and 
fonty. percent of their operating bCidgets on membership re- 
cruitment and maintenance. They -establish an acceptable level 
of membership and replace losses of attraction with new mefnbers. 



For NSA, this would me^n that^ughly $45,000 should be spent 
on this activity. Using our current, situation 'for- the sake 
of illustration, all of our income would (1) keep the (4oors 
open and (2) maintain our membership. There would be no 
staff or programs of any *kind, only existence. It is for this 
reason that we propose a major step to reorga^nize NSA financially. 
We must dramatically indrease our operating capital so that we 
can recruit and maintain a larger and more activ.e membership. 
Because this is a "chicken-egg" situation, this plan is con- 
tingent upon affirmative act of faith in the ^Association, and 
schools that are currently members will have at least temporarily, 
to raise dues substantially if NSA is to accomplish anything 
more than mere existence. By expanding our budget to include 
recruitment and pretention of, a membership base, we can accom- 
plish a number of things immediately; 

1. the Association can function, and undertake new 
and creative projects, without^ fear of where the 
next dollar will come from; 
•2. the Association can build a membership and main- 
tain it; 

3. the simple functions being demanded by students, 
can be met efficiently and effectively by the 
simple easing of cash flow shortages that force 
the officers and staff to spend the bulk fo their 
time fund-raising and negotiating with' creditors; 

4. the Association can become far more representative 
quickly, thus enjoying the benefit of in<5:reased 

\ input and greater^ Credibility . 

It won't be easy. But we have a number of proposals for^ou ^o 

« 

consider. * * ^ 

.'First: determine what you want NSA to dp as an Association, 
W6 believe that certain things have become obviouis , and we list 
them here for your consideration: ^ * 

]^ a; prQvide an efficient , accurate information service 
e^r the " membership . All inteVns should wbjrK ^or *th6 Lriforma--, 
tion Service, and NSA should have at least two full-time staff 



tQ cooirdinate Ciie organization of the information and supervise 
on-qoixig research by the interns^" The service'^'woSild : 

1. collect the information on topics cho^^n as 
priorities by the constituency. Perhaps ten (10) areas. 
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could be identified by means of questionna,ir<es sfent to 
the membership. * * ^ . ■ \ 

2. '-re s-pond immediately to requests for information 
from the membership. Information requests froit) non- 
• members should 'be handled on a lower priority basis an^ 
a substantial charge should be imposed. This waoTd fare^ 
schools' in need of information to join NSA. 

3". prepare information packets, and where appro- 
priate> books and reports, whiph would be available free- 
of -charge to members. Again; non-members should pay, 
handsomely for these j::eports.; ^ ^ 
, . 4. -.collect news items 'from campus papers. These 
could guide the staff in/ locating innovative salutions 
to problems as we^l as creative projects on campuses. 
^ The in^oirmatjion could^be summarized for- publit:ation as 
^ a regular feature^ of an in-house publication/newsletter, ^ 
-and wo^ld also* guide the staff in idejitifying new issues 
and trekds in student communities. 

B . - provide as a^service to nxegibers legislative monitor - 
ing and lobbying at the Federal level . This would bte: done with 
vthfe following functions: V ' ^ ' 

1. research in depth the major issues selected by 
deleg-ates ,at Congresses. Position papers would be pre- 
pared and sent to members only. Legislative summaries 
and caltendars would be sent regulatly, to members in, the 
in-house newsletter. Our recent successes NSjft^ enjoyed 
with the Buckley Amendment, the Title IX ' regulations and 
the CAB rulings proved the necessity for sound research., 

2. lobby, on behalf of NSA's membership, on the* 
selected priorities as delineated" by tbe^ Congress . Al~ 
though the Congress is limited to five (5) Legislal^ve 

' Activity Mandates, we would do well to k'eep the number, of 
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issues to three to insure' efficient repre'feentation and 
^thorough presentation on the ^important issues. 
^ . 3v assist locaal and state lobbying groups upon ^ 
irr _ reque^t^ I h.t hoPe few p^n nllar cases where state or 

local lobbying groups would need to contact Federal 
. lecrislators for assistance - or cdncerning matters of Federal 

•legislation affecting their districts, NSA's lobbying staff 

would assist them. NSA would also provide assistance to 
^ the graups^pf stiudents ir> the setting up and maintenance 

of state organizations, which would include advice on^ 
.organization, orga;fiizing , research, and lobbying ^ts3lf. 
. produce a regular, iti-deptft newsletter for the 
membership. One, a;nd if Aeeded,'^two persons would be hired to 
produce an in-house^ newsletter designed . to 'coordirfate all theu^ 
information being collected and ^produced 'by the Varidus facets 
of the Association. News summaries froiji the Information Service, 
iegislative calendairs and sumtnaries from the ;|.obbyir^ office, 
program reports resource mat^i^X listings, and so on t/ould be 
collected and regoilarly di^stributed to members.. In addition', 
summaries of new :jesearch available would be itemized, 
eluding artit:les on topics of ^current interest to students 
(control of student fees|, student trusteeshft> / unionization, 
financing higher education tuition alternatives, etc.). ^ 

One important aspect of this newsletter is that it is 
(Resigned for members only, and sjiould be disseminated to member 
institutions' in such* a waV as- to insurq that the information 
could be used ef f e^s^tr^ely . For example, a member institution 
would be entitled to tv7e«nty subscriptions . free of charge.*' The 
member school would send a list of names and addresses to the 
Association and- the newsletter^ wouid be mailed, first class, 
from the j^f f ice tq the peop^e^on the campus. No single student 
body president, no matter how capable, can possi^y reflect all 
of the diver^ interests' of s^b^ents on his or her own campus. 
This would enable another officer or qommittee qhairperson to 
utilize the information provided by NSA. NSA would be reaching 
more decision makers -and leaders and the information would be^ 
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far more widely c^istributed. r ^ ;j 

D. present a small number (bf conferejices in such a way 



that NSA'lias continuity, content, and -credibility bui3^ in . 



^This would,' we suggest, nece^i^ate the elimination of area 
conferences as \ye traditionally know them. . We have already 
discussed some of the problems', which 'result from a*Board ' 

•that changes annually; we should have the National * Office 
coordinate and run all of the conferences. Programming Is 
difficult because of regional needs, .and the A^ociation tra- 
diti6nally attempts 'to run mini-conferences ,at least seven ^ 
and sometimes , fourteen times a year. /It is' unreasonable and 
perhaps irappssible to achieveC^Instead, we propose the 
following: 

1. tw^^ National Studelit^ Congresses a year. Each ^ 
Summ^^r^he Association would hold its regular, week- 
long education (Conference, much like the* current Congresses ^ 
But each Winter, probably in February,^ the Association, 
would s^ponsor another, perhaps shorter cpnference, whicfa ' 
would include a mid-year report ^nd|peci a IT programming 
dealing with political issues and th| jipolitical'^rocesses . 
This Winter conference would be essentially political, the 
Summer educational. ^ . 

2. special, single-topic conf erejices^ The Association , 
would sponsor no more than thr^e but probably only two 
spe^f^l weekend conferences on topics like the funding of 
higher education, legal rights, sexism in the imiversity , , 
racism, etc. These conferences .coul(J be repeated in 
different hreas of the country to insure wider access to 

the ififormation and a^Llow delegates to ecoi^pniically travel 
to the sites. . . 

The real advantage of this system is the built-in continuity, 
During the. Spring and, Fall, NSA could run topical cohf^rehce 
twice, alternating sites around the country. During the Vinter- 
and Summer, Nationa^l Congresses ^would be held. ^Schools would, 
A^gardles^ of the time of ijoining NS^, be in touch with and ' 
participating in . educatipnal and political activitieSx year round. 



schools woujd plan ahead based on- predictable calendarized 
conferences and attendance at national meetiags would sky- ^ 
-rocket/ thus imj^roying the quality* of *the . conferences and 
the\ela^it>nship between thfe' membership and the riatiqnal office. 

Once again^ a- strict principle of "members only V* would 
prevail. Men\l?ers would pay registration fees based on the^ cost 
of the conference or even less, depending on income to NSA, 
and I non-members would pay exhorbitant ^prices for attending as 
nonf members. A National Congress could pfobably be run for 
$50-$90. per delegate fpr members, but a' rate like $200 would 
be set -'for non-memibers . Agai/i;^ force people to join NSA 
because 'of the good serviiceq being provided. The time has come 
for member campuses' of NSA to stop 5)aying for- the services 
currently rendered to non-members. 

establish a system of area coordinators/recruiters . 
If NSA is to become' an. effective association, this is the \ey 
to the whole process . The Association needs persons to - » 
1. travel \io campuses in their areas on a regular, 
rotating ]t>asi§f^ ' - 

. collect information ^everywhere they go b'^ing 
. sure tojhave^ camprus papers, student governmervt ^reports , 
project sugimaries, etc. sent to Washington for review; 

3. recruit, including answering questions about 
the Association and programs; ^ 

4. be prep^ed, on a moment's notice, to travel to 
. a member canipus to assi'st in solving qr at least 'ana- 

lyzing a problem there. Information can be relayed to 
the National Office where^ assistance can be planned and 
provided; * | 

5. - faster communication between schools in an area. 
NSA field staff would help plug .campuses into state 
associations and lobbies , regardless of whether- the 
schools .are members of NSA. 

F. develop new services. This would entail identifying 
needs in the constituency and locating agencies or companies-, 
or creating new ones, to solve problems felt by st;^dents.. NSA 
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could conceivably get into tuition refxind insurance, student 
credit cards, discount buying services, and so on. 

There would be other functions of the National' Office, 
but- these six would be sufficient to start with. The important 
thing" is to remember the first principle, namely^ that the * 
membership must d^drmine what it wants NSA to do. -The six 
areas we have ''identified are more than enough for stajfters, • 
assuming" the membership agrees, but we have -determined these 

J r 

six . functions in response ' to our year of talking and meeting 

with sti^ents- f rom across the country. The function of NSA 

could be any con\jDination of these and more, but you must ; 
» 

Remember one thing :^ determine what is jnost important .and what 
vfiXl cost. Then put up the mohey to do it. 

To fulfill the functions we' have isolated, as well as keep 
the doors open, would require a^staff of . at least twenty and 
probably about twenty-four, depeftiding on the number ^^f field 
staff. The cost would be something over twb hundred thousand 
dollars ($200, 000) not counting the expense for the national , 
office (abput $40,000). This-^is . nearly twice what we operate 
on at present/ and we have a decreasing budget, as yoxj^ know. 

The 'primary source of income must bfecome dues. .If two 
hundred schools would pa,y $1,000 each, the ballgama yould be 
won'. With, the additional income from servcies and miscellaneous 
sources, NSA could balance it's budget and provide the^ service 
above While maintaining 'it's membership base. The field staff 
would hsrve to sell the . products and services to- the membership 
and see that dues payments were made. 

(If we could suggest it, the field staff should probably 
be tried on a subsistence-level salary augmented by a percentage 
of the dues income received in the area of the , recruiters . * 
This would combine incentive to travel and recruit with mini- 
mizinq the risk the Association wjould take on commitments to 

salaries . ) ' . ^ ] • - 

This is not an easy thing to recommend in an of/icers' 

r 

report. Asking the membership to raise due^ at a time when not 
ne'arly enough is being .done seeitis a bit ludicrous. But it is 
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not, we assure you.' This is deadly seriops. The re^l. truth ' 
is that the membership, by paying only $20,000 iyi dues to NSA, 
should not-expect muc.h. We have^ already ahid that it woyld be 
possible to produce a 4—6 page new&lettQjTr once a month -jeach 
month, for $20,00ol That's it. No serwces, no information 
office, no lobbying.- Other o^anizations pander .(as NSA'has) 
to the Federal government and .private sources , and some panr 
handle door-to-door to try and makq ends meet. We* believe, 
that there is little merit or dignity to such a situation, and 
that you, ^.the . delegates to' the 28th National Student Congress ^ 
must decide what NSA is to be and who is' to pay for it. But - ^ 

9- 

if you decide what you want and expect is someone else to^ foot 
the bill, you« will not have an NSA twelve months from today.- 
I whole-heartedly Encourage all of you to attei^ the NSA finances 
workshop where detailed information on* our funding history and 
trends will be discussed. - 

There are several other dhanges we would propo^. First, 
restructure the Congress Steering Committee, making it a "small ^ 
tjAit effective sub-committee qf the National Supervisory Board. . 
Tjtie current CSC 'is too big and completely ineffectual. True, 
there are a few good members who returped this year. But 
general\y there is no quorum of returning CSC members , and new 
people have to be. elected from the delegates early in the 
Congres&^.to fill all the vacancies. And in session, the' CSC 
does not restrict the number of calendar items: virtually 
everything goes on an agenda cCnd nothing is corrected stylis- 
tically. \ Just read some of the mandates that were passed in 
the wee hours last year, and you'll get the point. There are 
a number v/hich are incoherent to the point of being totally 
incomprehensible; others which are frustrating ly vague. A 
small CSC, perhaps five ' persons , made up of Board members, 
would give a cont4nuity (the Board does meet regularlyj we' do / 
not now have and would strengthen the relationship fcetwe^ the 
B6ard and the'national office. It would" also eliminate the 
unnecessary tension between the ^sC, which is ususally comprised 
of people nqw to the Ass6ciation, and the N^B, a body which .has 



been functioning 'all year and which generally ha&. a gocJd • \ 
understanding of the i^ssues , involved. ^ ' / 

Second, eliminate thfe Vice Presiderit' s po^t. As a ^ ^ ■ ^ 

lobbying orgahizatiori , the 'Association needs oniy* one chief 
spokesperson/* and 'because' of .tteie election 'processes , NSA often 
has/ two persons who muet necessai;j*ly be at odd's ^urijig the 
year. Th^ Vice-Prefiident is usua;Lly: a ^defeated Pi^e^idential ^ 
candidate (because of the drop-down provii^ion) and may be better 
or equally qualified t^o be President. Because the officers do 
not run on any klod of ticket with a Gombine<l platform, two 
comgfletely' opposite philosophies c<an^be juxtaposed in the 
national office. ' Th(S results are chaotic. Traditionally/ Of 
course^ the Vice President was responsible for ^he nebulous 




. complementary to NSA's functioning, is, somewhat independent 
ffor tax reasons) and will handle the bulk of the .strictly 
educational programs. The need for the Vice-President is thus 
reduded to assisting the President and nothing more. Finally, 
the clreation of the post of Execv:\tive Director by the National • 
Supervisory Board "lAore than a year ago has instituted a needed 
professionalism in dealing with corporate and business affairs. 
AnyOhe who thinks that dealing with lawyers, accountants, 
businesses and the li^e in the real world' is f\in,and groovy for , 
a recent college graduate fs mistaTcen. The negotiation of 
coTitracts and solicitation of prices for service^ is serious 
business, and we have sa\^ed • literally thousands of dollars hy\ 
transferring* a number of purely business' responsibilities 
to an on-going position of Executive Director. # 

Third, the Assobiation mugt create a mechanism for allow-^ ^ 
ing^ the constituent uni^ts of state associations to affilia^te 
with NSA. The units themselves must join so that we strengthen , 
our own potential membership hjase without* diminishing the n^ed 
.for the state organizations.' Allowing a state association to ' 
affiliate on anything b,ut an FTE basis would destroy, our base, 
of schools and eliminate^ any possibility of generating dues in- 



cope fo.r 'NSA. There, are a number of good proposals that have • 
cbme to our attention, and the National Office has and will 
continue to-iwork with those interested in working ^ut pro^sals 

These are not all the changes^ that should be mftde to \ 
help NSA be more efficient and fundable. But we believe that 
they are food for thought and should be considered carefully 
by the delegates this «year. Unless you, the constituency deal 
with the i^ssue now, the chance will be lost forever -and NSA 
if 'it continues to exist, at all, will not be an organization ^ 
^worthy of the support of AmericaJn students. We hope tha4: you 
are equal to the challenge. We believe in NSA and we believe 
that it is something worth struggling foj;. ^ - 
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